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HE Reader will be pleaſed to remem- 

ber, that this Treatiſe is the reſult af 
may years conſideration, and that its doctrine 
is confirmed by e and obſervation. | 


The author 8 too, that he hath pointed 
out ſome efficacious remedies for thoſe two 
dreadful evils, the bite of a mad dog, and the 
diſtemper amongſt the horned cattle, which 
have hitherte baffled all human ſkill. 
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And in order to extricate the ſcience of far- 
riery from the hands of the i ignorant and il- 
literate, the author, who was bred a regular 
ſurgeon——has undertaken the cure of horſes 
in their various complaints, and of haying 
them ſhod in the moſt proper manner. 
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By which it is preſamed, this moſt noble | 


animal, ſo much connected with the pleaſures, . 


uſe, and neceſſities of mankind, will be treat- 
ed at leaſt in a more rational manner, and the 
icience of farriery be an to me greater 
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cheap, becauſe it 
them in this e 


If you pretend to have your n Tie 
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| 10 a TIED Goying KEE - theſe Ed, : 
that they do not want to be taught; . 


which is as much as to ſay, in other 
words, there is nothing known in their 
art, or ever will be, but what they al- 


8 ready are acquainted with— And what 


i8 particular, there is not one of theſe 
artiſts, how much ſoever they differ in 
method, but gives the ſame anſwer, 
and has vanity enough to think, that 
he knows more than his neighbour— 
Vanity | the nobleſt paſſion of the mind, 
the beſt, the kindeſt gift of heaven, 
given us to balance each human — | 


It has. "TO a maxim amongſt. wiſe 
men of all ages, and has been ſaid by 


twenty authors, or more, that nature 


does nothing in vain, from the obſer- 
vation of which truth, . reaſonable peo- 
ple have been apt to conclude, that na- 


ture ſhould be the * of all our _ 


tions. 


Now, 
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8 Now, if you aſk one of theſe artiſts 
his reaſon for acting in this or that par- 
ticular manner, or ſhould enquire of 
him the uſe of any part, aſſi igned to 
ſome particular end, he can give no 
anſwer, nor even pretends to have any 
knowledge thereof, but is * 125 
cuſtom alone. 15255 


Hence 3 people will alſo 
conclude, that many errors have aroſe. 
in the execution of this art, and that 
theſe artiſts ſhould not think themſelves” 
aggrieved, by any information. _ 1 70 1 
receive from mw hand. tile an ces 

Be that as it will my intent is to 
explain the proper manner, original de- 
ſign, uſe, and abuſe of ſhoeing, 'as as 
clearly and conciſely as I can, fo that. 
every man of common capacity may be 
able to Judge for himſelf in this matter. 4 
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When time was young, when the 
earth was in a ſlate of nature, and turn- 
pike roads, as yet were not, the herſo 
needed riot: the aſſiſtance of this artiſt; 
for the Divine Artiſt had taken care 


to give his feet ſuch defence as it pleaſ- 


ed him; and who is weak enough ta 
ſuppoſe, His wiſdom was not ſufticient 


to the 3 in ſuch a dare 


But to prevent all Goppolition ide ca- 
villing on this matter, let us only appeal 
to our ſenſes, and we may every day 
ſee horſes, mares, and colts, running 
about on all ſorts of ground * and 
243% in their feet, 


"In many parts of the 3 to this 
day, even on the moſt rocky ground, 
horſes are accuſtomed to carry their 
riders unſhod; : and 1 in this kingdom I 
have known ſeveral horſes rode for a 


confiderable time unſhod on the turn- 
= 


1 


pile te” about London, without WM 
injury © done to their feet. uin, 


And, & 9 9 there are many 
Horſes „ that might travel their whole 
| bfe-time. unſhod, on any road, if 
they were raſped round and ſhort at 
the toe; becauſe all feet, expoſed to 
hard objects, become thereby more ob- 
durate, if the ſole be never pared. And 
ſome by their particular form, depth, and 
ſtrength, are enabled to reſiſt them 
quite, and to ſupport the weight with- 
out breaking; and here a very little re- 
flexion will teach us, whence the cuſtom 
aroſe of ſhoeing horſes i in one part of the 
world, and not in another; in Aſia 
there is no ſuch cuſtom as that of ſhoe- 

ing horſes at all, becauſe the feet acquire 
a very obdurate and firm texture from 
the drineſs of the climate and the ſoil, 
and do really want no defence. But 
every rider has a raſp, to ſhorten his 


horſe . foot, which would otherwiſe 
grow 
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expanſion. "Becauſe then there always 
was a great difference itt the texture of 
horſes feet, brought up on different 
ſoils, mankind (after certain periods of 


time, when the face of the earth be- | 


came changed) found themſelves oblig- 


ed to add another defence, beſides the _ 
natural one, to preſerve the cruſt off 


grow long def; and the cruſt would 
moſt certainly ſplit But the horſe 
brought up on wet and moiſt land, will 
naturally have a wider and a weaker 
; foot, it being of a cartilaginous nature. 
and therefore capable of contraction and 


ſuch feet as were weak, A not 10 


. 4 


and hard objects. 


1 
ES 


well able to ſupport. them againſt new _ 


From the good of this Practice, tried 
and diſcovered on partieular kinds of 


feet, it is no wonder, that the cuſtom 
of putting ſhoes on all kinds of feet 
became general | in ſome countries. 
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Our anceſtors; the: original, hoers, 
propoſed nothing. more, I dare ſay, in 


* 33 © %..# * 4 & 


their firſt efforts, than to preſerve the 


\ 14 wy 8 y 


cruſt from breaking away, and thought 
themſelves happy they had {kill enough 
ſo ts do—the moderns alſo are Wich 
content. with this i in the racing WAL: 15 


4 ft. ; 10 
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But, in proceſ of "ine, "the fertili- 
ty of i invention, and the > vanity e of man- 
kind, have produced variety of me- 
thods, almoſt all which are productive 


of lameneſs ; and I am thorough ly con- 
vinced, om obſervation. and. experi- 


5 


1 


+ honed > 


ence, chat nineteen lame horſes of every 
twenty in this kingdom,” are lame of 
the artiſt, - which is owing to the form 
of the ſhoe, his ignorance. of the deſign. 
of nature, and male-treatment. of. the 


foot, every part of _ which i isn 92 5 tor 
ſome uſe or purpoſe tho 


happen to know it. ab dig 
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But waving all theſe modern artiſts 
know, or do not know, I ſuppoſe i it will | 
be univerſally aſſented to, that whatever 
method of ſhoeing approaches neareſt 
to the law of nature, ſuch is likely to . 
be the moſt perfect method; and as 
the feet of different horſes differ from 


each other, lo, if we would arrive at 


any perfection i in this art, the human 
reaſon muſt be employed, in diſcoyer- 
ing and aſcertaining wherein their dif- 
ference conſiſts, that each may be treat- 
ed according to its nature — And yet 
with reſpect to each, and all, ſome ge- 
neral rules may be till allowed. 


For the fake of thoſe, who | may be 
unacquainted with horſes feet, and for 
their inſtructien, I ſhall deſcribe ſuch 
parts only of the foot, for the preſen 3 
as offer themſelves to our view, and 


come under our cognizance, as the im- 
mediate- 


3 


mediate and principal objects of care, 
when intended to be . 


T heſe are the outer fole, the dis 
which like a wall ſurrounds it, the frog, 
the bars one on each ſide, and the ſpongy, 
ſkin- like ſubſtance, which covers the 
hinder and cellular part of the foot, 
and is nme to the heel of the horſe. 


With reſp ect to the treatment of 
ſome of theſe the Sieur la Foſſe (to 
whom the World is indebted for many 
ingenious obſervations) has already laid 
down ſome Rules And tho I dare 
ſay every man, who has tried his me- 
| thod of ſhoeing, is convinced of its im- 
propriety, I mean as a general method, 
yet ſome uſeful hints may be gathered 
from his doctrine, and the good and 
evil of his ſhoe ſhall be. on of 
hereafter, | 
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He ow the £ole ſhould never be 
pared ; his reaſon is very obvious and 
juſt ; namely, that the ſole, not pared, 
acquires a great degree of firmneſs and 
obduracy, wheteby it is better enabled 
to reſiſt all extrarieous bodies, ſuch as 
Glaſs, Nails, Fog = 


here is hs reaſon RET * 
vious, which is, that the wiſdom of 
the Creator intended this outer ſole, and 
its obduracy, as à natural and proper 
defence to the inner ſole, which lies 
immediately under the other, between 
that and the bone of the foot This 
inner ſole being nothing elſe but the 

nfion of one of the flexor tendons 


of the lep, which is continued to the 


bottom of the foot, and overſpreads the 
bone thereof. 


This aw expanſion, when the 


outer is pared, and the animal put 
into 


into violent motion, is, for want of 
its defence, fuſceptible of great painy 
conſequently liable to great Inflamma- 
tion; and from this cauſe many a horſe 
_ been — lame for ever. E 


II it be aſked, what becomes of the 
ſole when not pared. ? it dries, ſeparates 


and ſcales away. 


Isa Foſſe has alſo ſaid, the "Web ſhould 
never be pared; his Reaſon is, that the. 
frog, being united to that tendon of 
the leg which is continued down to the 
bottom of the ſole (all which tendons 
are unelaſtick bodies) is itſelf an elaſtick 
body, is placed there as a praper point 
of ſupport, and ſerves as a baſis, to 
relieve this tendon at each ſtep or mo- 
tion. But if the frog be pared, it can- 
not be admitted to touch chr ground; 
for want of which ſupport, the tendon 
18 elongated and ſtrained, hence fre- 
quent lameneſs of this tendon is occa- 
Un ſioned; 


ſioned; and from this cauſe alſo Wind- 
5 ang are moſt nne E 


I know thete are many people who 
maintain tendons to be elaſtick bodies, 
but it is a ridiculous and vulgar error; 
for all tendons or muſcles are confined 
to their proper ſphere of acting; and 
from hence it will follow, that if they 
were elaſtick, the force of any muſcle 
(part of which is tendinous) would be 
eluded, before ſuch tendinous part could | 
act on its proper object. 


Moreover, every man s eye will lber 
him, that tendons are not elaſtick, from 
their looſe uncontracted figure, which 
is eaſily to be perceived in the hinder 
leg of the horſe, when he moves gently. 


There are 1 reaſons why the frog 
ſhould not be pared. 


If admitted to roch the ground, ; 
N 


3 
| 4 Ix 8 


I 13 4 
it t hel ps to ſtop the horſe from ſliding, 
as the figure of it will plainly evince, 


The frog, together with the bars, 
occupying the hinder part of the foot, 
is deſigned by nature to diſtend and keep 
it open, which, when cut away, ſuffer 
the heels, the quarters, and the coro- 
nary ring to become contracted, where- 
by another lameneſs is produced, which 
tal be treated of. in 15 proper ape 1 


| The bars is that part fituate between 
| Pe heel, the frog and the quarter on 
each fide, and is not to be ſcooped out 
according to the general cuſtom, for 
the-reaſon laſt mentioned, becauſe, to- 
gether with the frog, its uſe is to keep 
open the hinder part of the foot, as well 
as to defend it. 55 


The "Wd; lei- Ike ſubſtance is 
not to be cut away till it becomes raggy, 


becauſe it is the expanſidn of the ſkin 
round 
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zound the heel, ij its os * to unite 


more firmly the foot and its contents, 


and to keep the cellular part of the heel 
from growing ere it alſo ſurrounds 
the coronary ring, and may be obſerved | 
90 peel, 4 e a8 » dige 8 
the Monks" bh 


Theſe a are 3 — to be obfry- 


as; with 2 to every kind of 400k. 


But ace la Foſſe has kid, the fole 


and frog ſhould never he pared, many 
of our countrymen, miſtaking his mean- 


ing, have fallen into another extreme, 
and ſo have not pared the foot at all.— 


Vet it is neceſſary, that the cruſt of all 
| horſes which are ſhod, ſhould be pared | 


more or lefs, according to its different 


degree of ſtrength. —Byt no general 
method can be laid down in this reſ- 


pect, becauſe the nature of feet differ 
greatly from each other, by which a- 
lone the artiſt is to be guided. 


And 


[ 15 j 
And to prove this neceſſity of palings 


the cruſt, it it is ts be obſerved,” that tte 


ſuperficies of the cruſt of every | 


whereon the ſhoe reſts, becomes rotten 


- a few weaks; fo that if 4 new ſhoe 


alſo, 1 in fuch call, will ſhell o or break a- 
w 4 5 14 


| Now wh the os ts is deep wah . 


low, the cruſt is generally thick and 


4 


ſtrong, this cannot be pared down too, 
low (0 as not to fall into the quick) 
becauſe the ſtrength 'of the erk alone 
will occafion fuck 4 cormpreſſicn « on the 
interior patts of the foot, as't6 produce 
a lameneſs, e will be ſhewn i in its 
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at the ug & 
9 and ſhould therefore ſuffer he F 
On ſuch feet the 


raſp alone is generally ſufficient to make 
. the 


In all bac gechy . 


leaſt poſlible loſs. 


be ſet upon an unſound foundation, it 
will not ſtand firm or long. rue eruſt | 
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the bottom plain, and . a ſound 


foundation, without the uſe of the deſ- 
Perate Buttreſs. e 


And thus a kind of foot is to be : 
treated, according to its different degree 
of ſtrength or weakneſs, 7 


The ſuperficics of the foot round 
the outſide, now made plain and 
ſmooth, the ſhoe is.to be made quite 
flat, of an equal thickneſs all round the 


_ © outfide, and open and moſt narrow 


backwards at the extremities of the 
| heels for the generality of horſes, —thoſe 
whoſe frogs are diſeaſed, either from na- 
tural or incidental cauſes, requiring the 
ſhoe to be wider backwards ;—and to 
prevent this flat ſhoe from preſſing on 
the ſole of the horſe, the outer part 
thereof i is to be ma de thickeſt, and the 


In 


3 {#3 


th 6 a Re al hs frog is ee 
to touch the ground, the neceſſity of 
which has been already ſhewn ;—add 
to this, the horſe ſtands more firmly 
on the ground, having the ſame points 
of ee as in a natural 28 , 


Hh now is a plain, eaſy mettidd; 
agrecable to common ſenſe and reaſon, 
conformable to the anatomical ſtructure 
of the parts, and therefore to the deſign 
of nature —A method ſo plain, that 
one would think nobody could ever 

ſwer ve from it, or commit any miſtake 
in an art, where nothing is required, 
but to make ſmooth the ſurface of the 
faot, to know what loſs of cruſt each 
kind of foot will bear with advantage 
to itſelf, and to nail thereon a piece of 
iron, adapted to the natural tread of 
the horſe; the deſign, good, or uſe of 
1 iron, 0 _ to . the cruſt 
9 from 


= 
from breaking, the ſole — no de- 
fence, if never end Wt 


* 


t e examine the e preſent me- 


thod of ſhoeing, by comparing it with 
what has been already faid, we ſhall 


eaſily perceive its ſad effects, which ſhall 
be the _ of the e e 


2 


0 H A 5 II. 
{i 1. relative to the 2 


0 w the modern artiſt aſcs little 
difference in the treatment of 
any 3 of foot; but with a ſtrong 
arm, and a tharp weapon carries all be- 


fore him, and will take more from a 


weak footed horſe at one paring, than 


nature can furniſh again in ſome months, 
whereby ſuch are rendered lame. 


If a ſtrong-footed horſe, with narrow 


and contracted heels, be brought before 


him, 


him, fuch- . with treatment ye 
more ſevere; 3 the bar 1 1555 ſooopec out, 

the. frog trimmed, and the ſole drawn . 
as chin as poſſihie, even to the quick, 
under eme giving hien caſe; be- 
cauſe; he ſays, he is — or 
foundered. By which treatment, the 
horſe ib rendered more lame than he * 
191 a8 I _ eee n 4 


"IT 


pp” 


It! thas tao 8 — che bet which 
few of none of theſe artiſts have eber 
examined, at leaſt to little purpole) 

there is a broad cartilage annexed to 


each ſuperior end, or corner of the foot 
bone; there is alſo a ſmall bone, called 


the nut- bone, placed tranſverſely in the 
foot, between the bone thereof and the 
coronary bone; the ends of which are 
articulated to ei inner ſides . of the foot 
bone, which ends are alſo cartilaginous; 
and from the ſituatien and concern of 
theſe in all motion, it is neceſſary they 
"JF. "how 


above named. The truth of which will 


[ow] 
ſhould be of a ee, and _m 


or . nature. 


N ow when this PI lid Got 
(as 1 it is called) is robbed of thoſe parts, 
which were deſigned to keep it open, 
the heels and the coronary ring become 
more contracted than they were before ; 
by. which means theſe cartilages of the 
foot-bone are more compreſſed. All the 
membranes and tendinous expanſions 
of the foot are compreſſed and inflamed, 
and the cartilaginous ends of the nut- 
bone, together with-the ligaments, are 


ES as in a vice. 


4 


And it is to be ee, that ab 
ever the heels of the horſe are deep or 
narrow, and there is a ſtricture round 
the coronary ring, ſuch feet are gene- 
rally more or leſs lame, after ſome uſe; 
and that merely from the compreſſion 


be 


N 4 


© 


- [2 22 
be more readily conceived by examin- 
ts the interior e of 21 nf 


But the mio as, not bende 
with Tuining and deftroying the work: 
of Providence, ſeem reſolved, that all 
their operations ſhall be of a-piece, and 
in every thing act by contraries.— And, 
to prove this, I ſhall demonſtrate, that 
the ſhoe commonly made uſe of, is con- 
trary to ſenſe and reaſon, as n as to 
the > natural: Rong of the foot. 12 


. 


18 is to 8 at We no ho 
can go, if the ſhoe reſts upon the ſole; 
and to avoid this evil, the modern ſhoe 
muſt be formed, and ſtand concave; 
becauſe the modern ſhoe is made thini- 
nelVe on the; outlide, : wiki I thickeſt on , 


Mark now the inconveniencies ariſing 
from the: unequal-ſurface of ſueh a ſhoe. 


1 | 


$4538 x? ws "Fs » ve N Sp 42.55 
A 846.5 # $2970 I 4 2. 118 * e oy 


Tha => having foie: points of 
ſupport, is more liable to blunder, to 
ſtrain the tendons, injure the cartilages 
and ligaments, bteak the bones of the 
foot; and roomy forms. of we 


: ee ern yt, pe Th 782 25 ” 


I 3 anbslbe — bie 
on the inner ſide af this ſhoe, Which 

is the higheſt part ſo that the! nails 
at the heel (when dhe horſe comes to 
act) muſt break, or give way, or tear 
the cruſt; hereby the ſhoe gets ſome 
what looſe, the ſmer | ſand inſinuates 
ttelf hetwen the foot aud the ſhoes 
heel, and the horſe is according to our 
Phraſe gravelled; perhaps, gets a corn. 
with: which he is lame ſor life; no cure of 
being ſuppoſed to be had for this evil 


anch Kind of bor, tho! he the 
not pared, it will be removed to ſuch a 
diſtance m the ground, that it can- 


4 . 
v wi , 


s 3 mY: , not 


tal 


not be admitted to touch i it; by which 


intervention of af the ſhpe the flexor ten- 
don of the foot loſes. its Fn as much 


as if the frog was 8 e N 


, I 
Further, t the heel 4 the. 

5 V9 09 303! | | 

corroded and eat Away, and Pile cry 1 


more liable to be broke; - Ne Verthe Els. 


= 


theſe. men are obſtinate and weak enou ; : 


1243 4 


$1 


to affirm the contrary, and gi ive it As a 


reaſon for making the « outſide Sf the 
thinneſt, not perceiving the ſomes 


* Y } 


of ſuch . 25 on the Ha 


*, 


II AT; 1 : 


H now proved, that. variety Irs : 


lameneſs is ; produced. by awrang methae 


of ſhoeing, 1; ſhall leave what has been | 
ſaid to the confideration of the, reader. A 
the truth of Which, . Hain 
exper. lence wall make manifeſt. fo . | 


CHAP. m. 


Contains one farther Obſervations « on 
cy 


1 — 


E T the ſhoe on every horſe ſtand 
wider at the points of the heels 

than the foot itſelf, .otherwiſe, as the 
foot grows in length, the heel of the 


ſhoe in a ſhort time gets within the heel 


of the horſe ; 3 which preſſure often 
breaks the cruſt, produces a tem porary 
lameneſs, perhaps a corn. 


Let every kind of foot be kept as 
ſhort at the toe as poſſible, (fo as not to 
affect the quick) for by a long toe, the 
foot becomes thin and weak, the heels 
low, and the flexor tendons of the leg 
are ſtrained; the ſhortneſs of the toe 

helps alſo to widen narrow heels. 


In all thin weak-footed horſes, the 
raſp ſhould be laid on the toe in ſuch a 
manner, 


manner, as to render it as thick as may 
be; by which means the whole foot be- 
comes gradually en. e and 
ſtronge. 1 3 153 


In all feet, 8 texture is. very 
ſtrong. the raſp may be laid obliquely 
on the fore part of the foot towards the 
toe, and the toe itſelf thinned, where- 
by the compreſſion on the parts is ren- 
dered ſomewhat leſs, by nn the 
} "I of the hoof or rut. lo 


5 this mind is to ada uſed with diere 1 


un leaſt the cruſt being too thin, and 
not able to ſupport the weight of the 
horſe, a ſand-erack enſue; which fre- 
quently happens, from too free, or un- 
| ſkilful:uſe of this tool, and from the na- 
ann n texture of ay: coronet. 1 


* 
„ 9 4 7 
- A 


The hiel: & = es on 105 qt 
ads narrow-heeled horſes, ſhould be 


made ſtrait at the extreme points; the 
IMS form 


0 260 
form of the ſhoe; in ſome meaſure help- 
ing to diſtend the heel of the horſe. For 
the ſame reaſon, the ſhoe on no horfe = 
ſhould be continued farther than the 


ae of the heel. 


It has "Ir aid already, chat ewkir | 
frog or ſole ſhould ever be pared; ne- 
vertheleſs, it muſt be underftood, that 

it is impollble to pare the cruſt, wirh- 
out taking away ſome of the adhavem 
ſole, and it is alſo requifite, in order tb 
obtain a ſmooth and even ſurface, fo far 
a the breadth of the (Bop: r te and 


"ape 3 {29 ene enn 0 


Tee frog as will 1 "and 
leak pieces will odcaſionally ſeparate 
1 from the body thereof, perhaps in one 
| foot, and not in the other. When this 
| happens, it ſhould. be cut away with a 
knife, to prevent the gravel lodging 
therein. But if it be left to the attaſt 
to do, he will be ſure to take away 
_ * gee - 


L 27 J 
more of it at one time, than will, gro 
again in many weeks.—— The. inferior 
point of the ſame, rowards, the toe, 
thould; alla, be taken, down, in. ſome, 
wal ol. leer Where it grome high. 


K Foſſe you given, us a eig a- 
m the uſe of cramps, or what. i in 
England we call corking; that ib turn- 
ing up the age at the points 4 the 
n 


lle Frey that is frog being and 
eee to a great diſtance from the 
ground, the tendon will be ingvitably; 
ruptured 3 but this is true. only in part · 
—ln the ſummer- time, when the ground 
is dry and hard, I think this effect 
would frequently happen, eſpecially if 
the horſe was rode hard. — But in the 
winter: time, when the ground is wet, 
this cannot happen in a fat. ſave: 3 ;. be- 
cauſe the corking of the ſhoe-heels is 
_ Nn in the ground; ya that the 
| E 2 frog 


5 [28]. 


frog is ſtill admitted to touch the ground, 
and to reſt thereon—And it is neceſſary 
that all ſportſmen, who hunt on hilly | 
or {lippery countries, ſhould have the 
ſhoe-heels turned up in the winter-time, 
eſpecially the hinder ones, for the ſe- 
curity of their perſons, and the fore 
ſhoes alſo, if they like it, without dan- 
ger of laming the horſe in the tendons, 
for the reaſon above given. © Is 


This method 5 treating the Pon . 
and ſuch a kind of ſhoe as has been de- 
ſcribed, I have uſed many years; and, 
to the beſt of my remembrance, have 
not had a horſe lame ſince, except when 
pricked by the artiſt ;—and it is a mat- 
ter of the greateſt aſtoniſhment- to me, 
how any other form of a ſhoe could 
ever come into general uſe. Vet no 
particular method of ſhoeing whatſoe- 
ver can take place; and this will hap- 
pen from the different nature, form, and 
texture of horſes feet: but the preju- 
| -dices 
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dices of manleind, on all-theſs: occaſi- 

ons, may be worth remarking; —.One 
man invents a new piece of machinery, 
which he finds to be very uſeful in ma- 
ny reſpects. — His pride and partiality 
would fain have it extend to all pur- 
poſes. In this light he recommends it: 
to his neighbour, who tries it, and hav- 

ing found it not anſwer his particular 
purpoſe, he falls into the other extreme, 
and declares it to be good for nothing. 

Hence that which may contain many 


virtues, when uſed with judgment, he“? 5 


comes neglected, and is, perhaps, total- 
ly thrown aſide; and hence the per- 
n; of ſome arts is Te extentive, 


: . 


#4 | 


Now | this flat ſhoe IR nat. ors hs i de 
with a ſmooth ſurface, after the French. 
manner, but channelled round, or-what: 
is called fullered, after the Engliſh man- 
her ; by which the horſe is better pre- 
vented from liding about, and the heads 
of the nails are leſs liable to be broke 
9 | 


12 
off ; both which ioconvNeniences attend 
che ſhoe . e is me. En 


. 0 „ are e theſa « our — tþ 
ry do not want to be taught, or; in 
other words, know every thing) that: 
not one in twenty af them can make 
theſe flat ſhoes, tho! a pattern lies he- 
fore them, for which reafon they, genen. 
1580 diflike and condemn —_— 5 


11 "Ie e bats Ne a fk 
eult matter to prevent horſes. from. cut- =, 
ting; nevertheleſs, it is generally. very 


| Whoever will be at the trouble of ex- 
amining the feet of ſuch horſes as are 
accuſtomed 'to cut- themſelves, will at 
all times, and in all horſes, find the 
cauſe to be the fame ; namely, to turn- 
ing out their toes, $113 | 


| From veer oY the — of | 
\ | boots, | 


L 
boots, Ahd bolſters, and -bandages, 
round >the: ifotlocks of half the horſes 
that arc trait: at Newwadthet, to 17 
vent W horney e 


i a 


55 * 


0 . ö * 


Ny the colt leading to graze with : 
an out-ſtretched foot, which is no un- 
common poſtuse, ltsſts chiefly en the 
* Bf: it, by V hieh means 3 

worn loweſt g this is diſregarded; and 5 
15 habit f ſtanding, the toe an . 
6utyart, and be becofnes _ wn. 
the a ending 14 It 


— 
— 
17 


ſj may pekhüpe be ſaid, e 
bit of turning out the\toe ih entailęc by 
natufe 3 but Whether fit he. natural, or 
acquired, the true eavſe of it ds ſtill the 
lame in all. hotſc, and depends n no- 
thing elfe, but the * "09 wn 
Jower than the o de. 410 


1 4% & | +. 4 we 


24. 3 8 4 # 
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And to prove this Jodrine. as "1% as 


you: perceive the colt s toe turning out, 
d 


[92] 
pare down the outſide of the foot as 
much as ybu can; repeat it as often as 
the foot will allow, and let the _— | 
alone; ſo will he grow! ſtrait on his legs 
and feet, and never cut or knock him- 


Telf about when he comes into uſe. 
77 4 1 2 is * . 


E 1008-31 1 
7 his vivthod will alſo | prevent grown 
"horſes from cutting, if the cruſt of the 
foot be ſtrong enough to bear a ſuffici- 
ent loſs; if not, the ſubſtance of the 
iron may be made thicker for the inſide 
of the foot, from the heel to the toe, 
than it is for the outſide; and where 
it is practicable, - and ſhall appear ne- 
ceſſary, both theſe methods may be vhs, 
and both wWill aſſiſt for the purpoſe. 
I have rode a horſe treated in this man- 
ner ſeveral years, and have found but 
little inconvenience to his going, or to 
his feet, much depending in this caſe 
on the goodneſs thereof, Fob 


Such 


[ | 3 y | ] 


Such of the Dealers, who are maſters 
of their buſineſs, uſe this kind of ſhoe 
to raiſe the inſide of the horſe's foot, 
and make him point, 'as they call it, or 
ſtand ſtrait on his feet; and the chap» 
man, who thinks he has bought a ſtrait 
legged nag, is much ſurprized at the 
alteration he perceives in him, the firlf 
time he f is ſhod in other ſhoes. Y 


The cruſt mud alſo bes faffered t. 7 
grow fulleſt on the inſide of the foot, 
and the outer part thereof be raſped a- 
way as far as can be ſpared. 


Mevertheleks; 3 modern 7 4 : 
ing in all things by contraries, raſp away 
as much as they can from the 1 inner pork 
of thel folk, 1 0 * 20 DON 
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CHAP. IV. 


— 


| 7 berein it will be proved, that 5 a 


15 but a partial Good. 


ey ; been 1d already, 8 5 all 
horſes, whoſe feet are contracted 
round the hinder part, or whoſe cruſt i is 
deep and ſtrong, are generally more or 
les lame, when they have been ſhod 
and uſed any: time; and that from a 


compreſſion on the contents of the foot. . 


SEE" no method of Cake = 


ever will prevent the lameneſs of ſome 
ſuch feet; and yet no man ever ſaw a 


horſe (with this, or any other kind of 
foot) lame, but by ſome injury, or from 
too great a length of toe whilſt he re- 


mained unbroke, and running about i in 
a ſtate of nature. TY 


Now 


[35] 


Now it ever La Foſſe's ſhoe be uſe- 
ful, it is chiefly in this caſe; for in ſuch 
a ſhoe the heel of the horſe reſts in 
ſome meaſure upon the ground, receives 

ſome ſhare of weight, and is, by means 

of ſuch weight and preſſure, kept open 
and expanded, by which expanſion of 
the heels, tlie compreſſion on the inte- 
rior parts of narrow-footed horſes is 

removed, and he that was before lame : 
is, by degrees, as the foot ſpreads, ren- 
dered ſound if there be no diſeaſe i in 
Loy interior ran of the foot. e 


1 
1 4. : 2 


— 


1 iow: er re fert in- ; 
clined to the other extreme, whoſe heels 
| are weak and low, if the ſhoe be ſet 
ſomewhat ſhort at the points of the heel, 
ſuch will, by degrees, improve, and 
grow higher. —Yet an Engh iſh farrier 
can never be prevailed on to believe, 
that weak low heels will become ſtron- 
ger by leaving them expoſed to hard ob- 
jects. But it muſt be expected that 

E 2 baoorſes, 


1 36 J | 
horſes, with weak or diſeaſed feet, who ; 
have been accuſtomed to go in long 
broad ſhoes, will at firſt go very-lame 
in ſhoes which are either ſhort or nar- 

row. And many that are lame'of the 
ſhoer with various diſorders in their feet, 
would be cured by La Foſſe's ſhoes, if 
the frog, ſole, and bars were not pared 
out. - But when thoſe things which are 
deſigned by the Divine artiſt as a natu- 
ral defence to the interior part, are cut 
away by the &. wperior IViſdom of our 
earthly artiſts, why then undoubtedly 
La Foſſe's ſhoes will not do, for the 

| horſe requires ſome artificial defence, to 

- ſupply the loſs of the natural one. Now. 
it is the weight, unequal preſſure, form 
and action of the iron, made uſe of to 
protect the foot when it is thus horribly 
abridged by our artifts, that is -produc- 
tive of almoſt all the evils n to 
horſes . 
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So then for ting, La F MY 8 ſhoe 
will be proper for horſes, whoſe feet 
are of too ſtrong a texture, and for thoſe 
which are too weak, or affected with 

various diſorders; but for horſes that 
have good feet, I would chuſe to have 
the iron continued to the point of the 
horſe's heel, but no farther ; and for all 
| horſes that are uſed on training ground, 
the iron ſhould: be very narrow, little 
wider than a plate, without a waſh, of 
a thickneſs ſufficient to keep it from 
bending, according to the ſize and 
weight of the horſe.—But theſe ſhoes 
will not anſwer for ſome particular kinds 
of . where borſe: are uſed on the road. | 


Theſe are the totes" Amen 
the ſhort ſhoe ; but if Mr. La Foſſe 
was to ride a fox-hunting down the 
ſides of our ſteep and ſlippery hills, I 

dare ſay he would not uſe them twice; 
for horſes ſo ſhod, have, in this kind of 


work, 


„ 


work, great difficulty to and at a; 
beſides, from ſuch ſlipping and Aung 
about, they are certainly more liable to 
be lamed; and from the inequality or 
loping of the ground, that hunters go 
over in moſt; countries, the tendinous 
fibres of the leg are, more or leſs, oc- 
caſionally ſtrained and elongated. —And 
this I can truly aver, having myſelf 
made the experiment, and lamed a horſe 
in the tendons of both legs, the very 
firſt day of ___ him 3 in theſe hrs 
1 124 MET. n 
There are many men, 1 can "IM 
tinguiſh theſe aſs-footed horſes, and pro- 
nounce with certainty the - lameneſs. 
thereof, even without ſeeing them move 
at all; as readily. as others ſhall diſtin- 
gviſh cold from erde or lead from iron. a 
But becauſe; all men. 1 not e 


attentive enough to make the ſame diſ- 
coveries, ſome thro! Ignorance, or pre- 
judice 


1 39 9 0 
uche to POR: o n have af- 


ſerted and maintained other kinds of 


: lameneſs, which do not exiſt at all; 


and talk of horſes being defend e 


ed, and ſhook | in the nne "hed 
the Gilneas is in n feet r . 


1 
7 * 


| Wherefore, Fans all. . 5 4 theſe 


eee that whoſoever talks of horſes 
being cheſt· ſoundered, or. hock in the 


ſhoulders, is an ignorant pretender to 


the knowledge -of; this animal, and is 


himſelf Omben ith head. al 


* 


Noe To prove dy truth oF this Fs 2 
trine, and that ſhoeing is but a partial 
good, take this ame narrow-heeled, 


aA 


* 


or ſtrong - footed horſe (which, becauſe 


„ 7 


it is fair to the eye, is perhaps called a 
very good one). pare down the cruſt as; 
much as you can, cut the toe off round 


and ſhort, and turn him out to graſs 


bre aer he will become - Gn WW 
bas T5 cou re 
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courſe of time, if the interior part 4. 8 
the foot are / not diſeaſed; | | 


Ll 


Thel t true danse 4 Aich is, ihe the 


| loot not being confined in a ſhoe, the 


weight of the horſe expands the ſame ; 
the cruſt, and the ſtricture of the coro- 


nary ring, is relaxed by the dews and 


moiſture, and the Mags on n the 
_— is removed. e Hy Ni 


| fav dien alia it 15 that the un- 
ſkilful are impoſed on by the farrier, 
who (having. done ſomething to your 
horſe, for what he calls a lameneſs in 
the ſhoulder; and ordered him to be 
turned to graſs) vainly believes ſuch 
ſoundneſs to be the effect of his reme- | 
dy ; and you, for want of better know- 
ledge of the animal, are perfuaded to | 
oxileve the ſame. _ or 


Take the ſame horſes, whoſe feet by 


their open figure and relaxed ſtate are 


become 


. 
* . ; 1 * 
%, N * 
ES \ 
4 


ſhoe, 1 them at houke; in 2 IC 4 

all art ſome of them will become lame 

again, perhaps the firſt time of riding; 

eſpecially if the weather be hot and dry, 

merely from the compreſſion above- _ 

named. FE 2136 Wi 


| Who now does not ſee the horrid 
barbarities of rowelling, bliſtering, nayz 
even boring the ſhoulders. with a red- 
hot iron (under pretence of curing a 
lameneſs therein) committed on this 
moſt noble animal, by the en 
rides or IO of "ud. | 


Vet 1 walls: not bor ede to 
mean, that there is no ſuch thing as a 
lameneſs in the ſhoulder; becauſe the 
muſcles and ligaments thereof are lia- 
ble to be ſtrained, as well as other muſ- | 
cular and ligamentous parts. 
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Hut that no nian may ever r aſter bes 

miſtaken herein, I will lay down one 
unerring rule, whereby he may diſtin- 
guiſh the reality of this diſorder, with- 
out conſulting the farrier at all ; which 
1s, that the horſe, i in this cle, 
always drags his toe upon the ground; 
for it is impoſſible that the horſe can 
extend his foot to go on, without ex- 
tending alſo the muſcles of the ſhoul- 
der, which act of extenſion he, to avoid 
pain, or from N does not chuſe 


to have perl ormed. 


— 


It appears alſo, from the nature of 
the articulation of the humeral-bone, 
with the ſcapula, or blade-bone, -; that 
100 ſuch is capable of diſlocation, either for- 
hl 3 ward or backward ; and there are ma- 
| ny farriers in this kingdom, who pretend 
to have cured this diſlocation, by the 
means of a patten-ſhoe put on the foot 


of the lame leg; the truth of which 
they 


1 
they would atteſt on NIN Perlinps ſeat 
with their blood. | 


But a patten- thee: in this Shi; i 
of neceſſity do harm inſtead of good; 

becauſe it will force the head of the hu- 
meral- bone further from its articulation 
with the ſeapula, 


— 


gn SY firſt publication of . 
"Treatiſe, I have ſeen an inſtance of a 
diſlocation of this bone in a horſe, 
which was eaſily reduced by being im- 
mediately taken in hand, which puts 
this matter out of difpute ; I fay diſ- 
pute, becauſe ſome of our learned wri- 
ters on the ſubje& of horſes, have boldly 
aid, ſuch a diſlocation cannot happen. 
Which doctrine of theirs will ſerve to 
ſhew how little ſuch men are acquainted, 


with that part of the anatomy of a . 


which relates to the nature of articulation. 
But when this humeral- bone is reduced, 
it N be very proper for the horſe to 
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f/f wear a patten- Ade * 225 time after 
wards, till the ligaments belonging to 


this joint have recovered their former 


ſtrength. — Towards which the frequent | 
uſe of vinegar will contribute as much 


as any application. e 


Now the proper RR of F RY 


all diſlocations is by making extenſion . 


both 


By diſeaſes ariſing from the contrac- 
ed form of the feet, from conſequent 
pain, and manner of ſtanding in the 


horſe, to eaſe theſe feet, the muſcles of 


the ſhoulders occaſionally waſte away; 
and this is what is meant by the word 
cheſt-foundered, or ſhook in the ſhoul- 
ders, which miſtake ariſes from not un- 


derſtanding the nature of feet. 


So from pain occaſioned by a ſpa-, 


vin, or other diſorders in the joint of 


the hock, the muſcles of the quarter 


will 
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will. nee waſte away; but it 


will be equally abſurd in either of theſe 
caſes to ſay, that the lameneſs of the 


horſe is in the ſhoulder, or in the quar- 
ter; in both theſe caſes the cauſe is the 
lame; ; namely, pain, and habit of ſtand- 


ing. — And yet from violence received 
on the ſhoulder, the muſcular parts may 
waſte away, in like manner as in che 


human ſpecies. 


But to ſet this matter in the cleareſt 
light, it is to be obſerved, that where 


both ſhoulders are waſted, you will rea- 


dily perceive the cauſe of it in both feet; 
but if both feet are not concerned, or 


one ſhoulder only be waſted; it is o. 
ing to ſome impreſſion or violence upon 


the nerve, or artery, for which, be- 
lieve, there is no remedy in either caſe; 


but theſe diſtinctions are ſo far of uſe, 
that they may be the means to prevent 


our puniſhing the animal to no purpoſe, 
which too often happens, from our not 
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de! 
being acquainted with the real cauſes of f 
diſeaſe. | 


Fd , 


10 prove Nil further, chat Gocing is 
but a partial good. — When any other 
kind of foot is become ſhelly, and bro- 

ken, the cruſt thin, or the heels low, 
turn the horſe out to graſs without ſhoes, 
raſp the foot ſhort at the toe, keep it 
conſtantly raſped as it grows, ſuch foot 
will in a ſhort time flouriſh again, and 
become juſt as it was in a natural ſtate, 
when he was a colt. 


And here let it be remembered, that 
it is much to the advantage of all colts 
to keep their toes ſhort ; mares alſo in 
foal will by this means carry their load 
much eaſter. Diſcretion being had 
thereunto, as in paring the. human nail, 
which, if cut too cloſe, will cauſe a 
—_— ſoreneſs. 


Never- 


4&1] 


" Neverthelels. no harm, except : an im- 
mediate ſoreneſs, which will ſoon go 
off, attends cutting the toe of the horſe 
even to the quick, as | ſhall be immedi- 


ately ſhewn. - 


If you. 5 — a 3 whoſe tort is 
fleſhy, whoſe ſole is higher than the 
cruſt, take him and cut him round at 
the toe, till the blood follows, and ſtands 
in drops; turn him to graſs bare-footed, | 
he will in a ſhort time make a new ſhoot 
at the coronet, the weak cruſt will be- 
come by degrees more ſolid, and the 
thin ſole more obdurate, the heels will 
get high and ſtrong, and behold, where 
you could not before well find a place to 
drive a nail, the whole foot is now ren- 
dered tough and firm, will bear ham- 
mering like a piece of board, will car- 
ry as flat a ſhoe as any other kind of 
foot, and will continue.ſo to do, if it 
be never pared or * — Provided 


always | 


=. T3 
always, the interior parts of the foot 
have not been injured by diſeaſe or ac- 
cident. N 


Hence it is manifeſt enough, that al | 
| horſes, when turned to graſs for a time; 
| ſhould have their ſhoes taken off, and 


their toes kept raſped round and ſhort. 


- The feet of ſtallions are alſo beſt OY 
out ſhoes, whether they are kept at 
houſe or abroad ; - the cruſt at the bot- 
tom of the foot being occaſionally pared 
down, according to the e Arcrigth, ; 

and growth thereof. 


Let any man keep one foot of a ſtal- 
lion ſo managed, and the other in a 
ſhoe, he will ſoon find a wide differ- 
ence between the two feet. = 


| Hence it will PER that all breed- 
ers of horſes, ſhould be well verſed in 
the difference of feet, the laws of na- 

ture 


„ 
ture ſeldom varying in this or her re- 
| ſpects. fry 0 


And here occurs to me the wrong 


judgment of the grooms in the indiſcri- 
minate cuſtom of ſtopping and greaſing 


all ſorts of feet; for greaſing and ſtop- 


ping ſuch feet, whoſe cruſt is weak, 
and whoſe ſole is ſpongy, will render 
them more weak and more ſpongy; 
ſuch feet et be W too e at 2 
bottom. ee 


49. # & & 
= a 


Nevertheleſs, it is neceffiry:; to an- 
oint the coronary ring of ſuch with 
ſome cooling oil, ointment, or muci- 
laginous compoſition,” to keep it pliant, 
and free from contraction and rigidity. 


— — Urine will alſo render the cruſt of 
weak fret tough, and * to conſolt- 


date the * : 11555 


On the aches LY the hoof ben 


capable of contraction and expanſion, 
„„ 
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ſtrong feet cannot be kept too full of, 
oil, for the reaſons before given. 8 


Treats of various other Lameneſs. 


A FOSSE has given us various 
accounts of fractured bones in the 


foot; for my own part, I have never 


ſeen any ſuch thing, but can eaſily give 
credit to the 3 thereof, 


Yet I hw ſeen many 1 of 
ſudden lameneſs brought on horſes in 
hunting and in racing, by a falſe ſtep, 


which have continued lame their whole 


life-time; and upon examination, I have 
found the ligaments of the nut-bone ren- 

dered uſeleſs, for want of timely afſiſt- 
ance and knowledge of the cauſe; from 
hence the cartilages of the ſame have 


been ſometimes offified—and the bones 


of 


51 


of the foot have been ſometimes waſted, 
and ſometimes enlarged, it being no 


uncommon thing to meet a horſe, whoſe 
feet are not fellows, the natural form 
of the injured foot being generally al- 


tered hereby; and nothing can contri- 


bute more to ſuch an accident, than the 
unequal preſſure af the foot i in our mo- 
dern concave ſhoe. 


The frigure of a deep cruſt, and 
narrow form of the foot with hard rid- 
ing, and much uſe, will alſo produce an 
oſſification of the cartilages of the joint 


of the foot, from which a ſtiffneſs in 


the part always enſues.— And this may 


be called a ſpurious Anchyloſis; ; ſo oſſi- 
fication frequently happens in different 
parts of the human body, from various 


unknown cauſes. There is alſo another 


kind or degree of Anchyloſis, by which 
is to be underſtood a total loſs of mo- 


tion in the joint, the firſt admitting ſome 


ſmall degree ot it. 
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Ia every joint there are glands, the 
a of which is to pour forth in action a 
mucus. To theſe are added certain 
veſſels, that diſcharge a thinner fluid, 
which, mixed with the other, makes 
a liniment of a proper conſiſtence, 
whoſe uſe is to lubricate the ends of the 
bones, all which, for the ſake of mo- 
tion, are covered with a cartilage or 


griſt le. | 


Now when theſe glands are inflamed 
by motion, they grow occaſionally rigid, 
pour forth more ſparingly their mucus, 
and at length become dry and indura- 
ted. —Hence I have been led to think, 
this oſſification of the cartilages i is a . 
condary diſorder, depending on the ſtate 


or quantity of this mucous liniment. 


That inflammation ch the cad, 
I have ſeen frequent inſtances, where 


the fetlock joint of a hunted ſtag has 


been 


181 

been cut aſunder in the ſummer- time, 
when the leaps have been ſtrong, and 
the ground hard and dry; the mucus 
thereof having been of a _ te 


colour. 


Who now ſhall Sd, the fas 1 
happen to the horſe, eſpecially when 
another weight is added to his own? 
Moreover, there are inſtances, where 
the mucus of the joint in human bodies 

has been ſo diſeaſed, either by accident, 
or bad habit of body, as to corrode 
the cartilaginous ends of the bones; 
and this will account for the true an- 
chyloſis in ſome meaſure; which entire 
coaleſcence of a joint can never happen, 
without ſome eroſion in the cartilages 

thereof. 


The glands are liable alſo to diſeaſe, 
as well as other parts and the long 
diſuſe of a joint from a continued and 
caſual lameneſs, where the glands of the 

ie 


| [ 5+ ] 
ſame are not primarily concerned, is 
capable of producing the ſpurious an- 
chyloſis, from the thick, and inſpiſſated 
ſtate of the mucus, —which inſpiſſation 
happens, from want of friction of the 
ends of the bones upon each other: — 
Hence the particles of this mucus not 
being divided, there will be a criſpi- 
8 in the ligamentous fibres of ſuch 
joint : — And this inſpiſſation of the 
mucus from any other cauſe, will ac- 
count for the reaſon, why the horſe, 
 - who goes lame out of the ſtable, be- 
comes by degrees more ſound ; namely, 
becauſe the ends of the bones do, by 
their action, attenuate this mucous fluid; 
whereby the parts are better Jubricated 
— and for this diſorder, turning the 
horſe out, or keeping him looſe in ſome 
open building, will much contribute to 
his advantage. 
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Again; a joint may, in great mea- 
ſure, be deprived of its uſual motion by 
a re- 


1 881 


a redundancy of this mucous. fluid; 

which may be produced by bad babit 

of body, or becauſe the veſſels appoint- 
ed to abſorb, or receive the ſame, are 
not able: to perform their office. 


T bs fetlock 3 joint is «liable t to Fes a 
u from blows received thereon, 
whereby the ligaments ſurrounding it 
become inflamed and rigid, and the 
e are thickened or indurated. 


And N will be e by 
ſtrains of the muſcular, or tendinous 
parts of the leg, continued down to the | 
foot of the horſe—from windgalls, run- 
ning thruſhes, ſplints, ring-bone, can- 
ker in the foot, ſtraining the tendons of 
the leg, and what is called a letting- 
down, or relaxation of the ſinew, from 
broken bones, and diſlocations. 


* 


N ow theſe which have ban recited, 
are the only kinds of lameneſs, that | 


have 
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have ever been able to diſcover attend- 
ing the fore part of the horſe — except 
ſuch as are occaſioned by the criſis of a 
fever, or by injuries received from ex- 
traneous bodies — And I have been the 
more particular in ſettipg forth the na- 
ture of ſome of theſe, that the unſkil. 
ful may not be impofed on by the 5 ig 


norance of farriers, nor the horſe Pu- 
niſhed for incurable diforders. 21110. 


In the hinder part of the horſe, lame- 
neſs is much leſs frequent than in the | 


* 20 


A Alleratien of Wy hip p, or whit 
bone, happens very feldom, and when- 
ever it does, it proceeds from a rupture 
of the round ligament (occaſioned by 
ſome violence) or an elongation of the 
ſame, from a diſeaſe of the part; in- 


ſtances of both which I have ſeen in a 


bullock and a horſe, as well as of frac- 
5 tur es 


„„ 
tures of the head, of the thigh bone, 
and of the 08 ilium. 


Now to diſtinguiſh with certainty the 
reality of theſe, it muſt be obſerved, 
that when the bone is broke in either 
of theſe caſes, the animal will in a few 
days begin to reſt upon that leg a little, 
and gradually more and more, till the 
bone conſolidates, and becomes united; 
but when the round ligament is ruptur- 
ed, or elongated to a certain degree, 
the head of the bone falls from the 
ſocket, the leg ſwings, the animal can- 
not reſt upon it at all, and by continu- 
ally bearing all the weight upon the o- 
ther leg, he ſoon becomes lame of that 
alſo, and at laſt does not chuſe to ſtand 
at all. Moreover, in the caſe of elon- 
gation or rupture of the round liga- 
ment, the whole limb becomes longer; - 
and in the caſe of a fracture of the thigh 
bone, it becomes ſhorter ; but in a frac- 
ture of the os ilium, this abbreviation 

: -- may 
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may or may not happen, depending a- 
lone on the nature or manner of the 
fracture. 


7 5 


But the common lameneſs attending 


5 this joint is occaſioned by the relaxed 


ſtate of ſome of the ligaments belong- 


ing to it, brought on by ſome ſtrain at 


firſt, and by exerciſe continued on ſuch 
weak part. 


| Fr rom a ſudden ſtrain, or exerciſe 
continued on a weak part, a {welling 


will riſe on the hock, attended by lame- 


neſs, 


From a ſudden ſtrain ſudden fvell- 
ings will ariſe in the cavities on each ſide 
the hock, attended with . . 


Of ſpavins there are two fo. one 
called the bone ſpavin, the other the 


blood ſpavin. 


A curb 
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A curb i is a ſwelling on the joint of 
the hinder leg below the bock all 
theſe are e palin of lame- 
oye = 3s rt. | 


Now theſe Ae kinds 5 Fs — 
neſs befalling the hinder parts of the 
horſe, are, I think, eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from each other, by their effects on the 
horſe, when put into motion for in- 
ſtance if the horſe, when made 
to go on, be lame in any of the 
parts belonging to the foot, he will eng 
deavour to give the foot eaſe, by not 
ſetting it fully on the ground—if the 
lameneſs be in the fetlock joint, or the 
tendons of the leg, or proceed from 
windgalls, or be in the hock, or pro- 
ceed from any ſwellings ſurrounding the 
hock, or be occaſioned by a curb,” or 
ſpavins, or canker, all ſuch cauſes will 
be very manifeſt to the eye if the 


lameneſs be in the ſtifle, he cannot ſo 
„ ; well 
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well perform the extenſion of the limb, 
but will drag his toe upon the ground, 
more or leſs, according to the degree of 
injury he has received, as in the manner 
of lameneſs in the ſhoulder ; and if it be 
in the ligaments belonging to the Joint | 
of the hip, or whirl-bone, he will in 
ſuch caſe reſt his foot fully upon the 


ground, but will halt or ſtep ſhort in 


his trot with that leg, and yet perhaps 
be very ſound in his walk; and theſe 
rules cannot vary, becauſe the parts af- 
fected do, from their nature and uſe, if 
underſtood, readily point out the true 

cauſe, or ſeat of complaint; that is to 


fay, the motion of the limb will be 


certain and determinate, according to 
the i wy done to 8 parts. 8 


Another lünen there is, which, 
according to the jockies ſtile, proceeds | 


from humours. 


No ] 


163.1 | 


Now . of ws learned world, be 
have wrote on this ſubject, have made 
themſelves merry with the jockies and 
farriers, for uſing the word humours, 
when the horſe is ſuppoſed | to have a 
crazy conſtitution, dr bad habit of body. 


157 * * 7 » 
+ 4 


And yet herelit the leatned and un 
learned both mean the fame thing, as 
appears from the practice of the one, 
and writing of the other The ühlearn- 
ed in this caſe adminiſter phyſick, and 
piſſing drinks, put in rowels, and turn 
to graſs; the learned recommend purg- = 
ing, and alteratives, and falt marſhes. 


But as all witds are arbitrary, and at 
the will of the impoſer, it ſeems to me 
of little conſequence what choice we 
make of words, provided always, they 
are uſed to bear a determinate meaning 
—ſo that, for the ſake of peace, diſtinc- 
tion, and cuſtom, I am well content 

this 


this good old pn ſhould ſtand. its 
_ unmoleſted. So RES,” 

S 7 here is  lamench, then ine 
from humours ; 5 that 1 is to ſay, the blood 
and juices in ſome conflitutions are very 
viſcid, and n not paſſing ſo readily thro 
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the various canals of circulation, ob- 
firuQions, do  ariſe;, by. which the ſoft 
parts are affected with pain, and lame - 
neſs enſues ſometimes i 12 one bt, ſome- 
times in another. R105 163 TW 11.4 
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- Pray, wh; yi is not the word bumours as 
proper here, as any other word, if not 
applied to any other purpoſe? Fe, 
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75 3 of the management of thefs kinds 
. of Lameneſs which ve been already 
recited. | 


FOW the farriers, when the cauſe 
of lameneſs in the fore part of 
. horſe is not viſible to them, do 
moſt frequently aſſert, that it is in the 
ſhoulder, and by chance, that it is in. 

the foot. ki . 


When 0 . this laſt to be "the 
caſe, their method of acting i is firſt to 
bliſter, and then to fire 1 upon the coro- 


nary ring all round, at various intervals 
of ſpace. e ee 12 en Wal 


But bliſteiing 8 Na 4 firing 
contracts the coronary ring, which is, 
or ſhould be of a pliant nature, and 
renders it more rigid; the effects of 


which ſeem to want no annotations. | 
For 


| [94 1 


For ſtrong bs deep or narrow feet 
keeping at graſs, or loeſe in a houſe, 
and ſhort ſhoes, are very beneficial ; 

and moſt horſes with ſuch feet, eſpeci- 
ally on training ground, would do full 
as well, perhaps better, if their fore feet 
were never ſhod at all, but were kept : 
raſped ſhort at the toe, and their cruſt 
at the bottom was occaſionally pared : 
down. | 1 8 
For lameneſs ariſing from a ſudden 
falſe ſtep, which, if I rightly under- 
ſtand La Foſſe, he calls a compreſſion, 
and which he accounts for by the action 
of the coronary bone puſhing the nut- 
bone againſt the tendon, and compreſſ- 
ing the ſame as between an anvil and a 
hammer, he has propoſed two reme- 
dies, to remove the inflammation cauſ- 
ed by it, and its bad conſequences, — 
one is to draw the outer ſole the other 


is to pare it, till it becomes thin and Hexe 


tt 


ible, to bleed in the foot; and to uſe 
emollient poultiſes and fomentations 
round the foot and the coronet; three 

fourths of theſe caſes, he ſays, are eured 
by ſuch methods without drawing the 
ſole; and I beg leave to add, that 1 

believe all might be, if they were im- 
| mediately taken in hand, and the cruſt 
or hoof was alſo pared down as low as 
poſlible; and rendered thin on every part 
— becauſe, the interior inflamed parts 
will be more relieved by external appli- 
cations, when the thickneſs and ſtric- 
ture of the eruſt are removed, than 
when the outer ſole only is pared away 


— but the great objection I have to 


drawing the ſole, beſides the eruelty of 
the operation, is, that nineteen horſes 
in twenty (here in England I mean) 
have always been more or lefs lame af- 
terwards, when uſed again, and that from 
a contraction of the hoof occaſioned by 
ſueh operation. 5 


— 


[ 66 ] 


And here I beg leave to add one ob- IJ 
ſervation more on the folly and abſur- 
. dity of 5 


Our Engliſh ſhoers, with reſpect 
to their treatment of aſs-footed horſes, 

and which has been in part ſpoken of 
before, Now horſes with ſuch feet be- 
ing generally lame, it is a conſtant cuſ- 
tom with theſe men, to pare away all 
the outer ſole of ſuch horſes as much 
as poſſible, and to render their feet hol-- 
low, By this they propoſe to remove 
the preſſure or binding of the outer ſole 
upon the inner, and ſo to cure his lame- 
nefs, which, by the bye, I never yet 

ſaw give ſo much as a temporary relief 

but if it did, it would ſtill be a bad 

cuſtom for the preſſure or binding of 
one ſole upon the other, is in this caſe 

owing to the depth and ſtrength, and 
contexture of the cruſt or hoof firſt com- 
preſſing the outer ſole; ſo then by 
paring away the outer ſole, which helps 


to keep the cruſt or hoof expanded and 
| WE 
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open, ſuch eruſt or chef” is rendered 
deeper, ſtronger and narrower alſo, than 
it was before; by which addition of 
ſtrength, depth, and contraction, the 
outer ſole, as it grows again, is alſo more 
ſtrictly embraced and compreſſed than 
it was before; hence the preſſure or 
binding on che inner ſoul is increaſed, 
and that ſtill more, every time ſuch 
outer ſoul-is pared away, till the horſe 
at length becomes ſo lame, that he can- 
not "Fr 9 himſelf. 5 


Now che proper way of eating Hoy 
feet is, to pare down the cruſt as much 
as poſſible, without falling into the 
quick, to keep the frog high, and the 
outer ſole full, and even with the cruſt, 
and to relax, and ſoften and expand the 
hoof by all omni | 


La F ofle directe us how to diſtioguiſh 
a ſtrong compreſſion (as he calls it) by a 
ſwelling in the coronet, and the great 
| C pain 


F 68 J 
pain occaſioned by puſhing the Koa 
againſt it, two inſtances of which he 
gives us that were not cured, even when 
the ſole was drawn Now I yery much 
queſtion, but theſe ſwellings at the co- 
ronet deſcribed by him were partial 
diſlocations of the coronary-bone; and 
tho I do not mean to detract wad kaft 
from his merit and ſkill in the know]-- 
edge of the parts belonging to the horſe, 
yet Lam the more inclined to think bir 
; miſtaken i in this particular, becauſe he 
lays it down as a rule, that the coro- 
| nary-bone will admit of no diſlocation, 
being ſo ſecurely tied round by ligaments, 
tendons, cartilages, and the conſtruction 
of the hoof—whereas, in fact, all bones, 
which help to compoſe a Joint, and 
that are capable of motion, are capable 
alſo of diſlocation and that this coro- 
nary bone is capable of motion, will be 
eaſily proved hy the uſe of a muſcle which 
is inſerted into it and the foot and paſ- 
tern- ybone have each of them alſo a muſ- 

ele 
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a inſerted to them. — Now the tendons 
of theſe three muſcles may occaſionally 
perhaps become united from hard labour 
ſo as to appear one tendon; and yet in 
fact what is co monly calle the great 
tendon of the fore-leg has three diſtinct 
muſcles, with three 1 into theſs 
three bones before named. 


Were the Lautlage are oſſified, 
there is no cure; for an aiichyloſis, 
| there is no cure ;—where the bones of 
| the foot are enlarged Or waſted, there 
i no cure. 


o! remove ache ene of the 
glands] and to prevent an induration 
and enlargement of the ligamentous 
parts, and the in-teguments of the fet- 


loek joint, the confequence' of repeated 
violence, it is a good Cuſtom for al! 
ſportſmen to cauſe thefe joints of the 
horſe, aſter a day's hunting, to be well 
fomented with flannels dipped i in warm 

Water, 
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water, or a gbd of ſome emollient 
herbs; and ſome warm flannel clothks 


or rollers: ſhould be moderately E 


er 
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thod, lameneſs (as was before r wan 


ten happens to this Jaint. 4 ed S in 


To cure this, the farrier bliſters and 


fires upon the | Joint, by. either of which 15 


methods, applied whilſt the parts are 
inflamed, the inflammation thereof i is 
moſt certainly increaſed, from hence a 


calloſity of thoſe parts is moſt likely to 


be entailed for ever; inſtances enough 
of which we may ſee every day, and 
they are as contradictory to the diſorder, 
as endeavouring to... extinguiſh. fire by 
pouring ſpirits | of wine thereon.— For 
a lameneſs of the a he uſes ing | 
ſame methods, 5 844% 91 n 
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Now all tendons are envoleped in a 
ſheath, whereon are ſituate many ſmall 
glands, that are forced by the action 
of the tendons: to pour forth their mu- 
cus, which ſerves as oil to lubricate the 
ſame, and to keep them from growing 
dry and rigid, as otherwiſe — would 
do Re: any other. cord or fring. 


1 . 1 and aha fin of 
the leg, where nothing mtervenes but a 
thin membrane, what hand- can deter- 
mine betwixt the boundaries of theſe 
bodies, whoſe appearance, by the heat 
of the iron, is mage es 
to the eye. 18 


e e firing, 
a 2 5 : \ | 4 os he : #4 Pe * 5 * . 


If the fire reaches no further than 
the ſkin, little advantage can accrue to 
the tendon, but the fibres of the ſkin 
| will become contragted, and leſs  pliant 3 s 


—if 


= + oe 
mdf the fire teaches: the membrane, or 
ſheath of the tendon, ſome of its glands 
are deſtroyed, and the tendon becomes 
more or leſs rigid. —If the tendon be 
burnt, the conſequence will be ſtill worſe, 
and in either caſe the velocity of motion 
will be impeded ; no man. (I believe) 
remembering a race-horſe once fired, 
equal to what he was before. © Firing 
then will act as a Bandage, and tho' it 
1s {ure to ſpoil the racer, it may on ſome 
occations found beneficial to horſes, 
uſed for other Pr popes. | 


In both theſe caſes, where the ſkin or 
ligaments ſurrounding the fetlock joint, 
or a tendon is inflamed or enlarged by 
repeated violence, or exerciſe continued 
on a weak or inflamed part, the follow- 


ing method may be uſed. 


Turn your horſe looſe in fome open 
building, bleed him plentifully, and 


Sive him cooling falts, let the injured | 
parts 
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parts be ſomented twice a day with the 
decoction of ſome emollient herbs boil- 


ed in water, ſuch as white lilly roots, 


mallows, elder leaves, and flowers, bay 


leaves, or the like. The parts, when 
dry, are to be filled with ſome cooling 


ointment, and ſome of the fomentation 


is to be thickened with oatmeal, to the 
conſiſtence of a ae and kept 


ther eon. 


gone off, a cataplaſm may be applied 


twice a day, compoſed of common ſalt 


and the white of eggs, mixed with a 


little vinegar and oatmeal, and the parts 
bathed with cold vinegar mixed with a 


little oil (heat evaporating the ſubtle ſpi- 


rit thereof) but if theſe remedies do not 
avail, why then the uſe of bliſters, af- 


ter proper and previous evacuations, may 


perhaps be the means of effecting a cure, 
by unloading the veſſels contiguous to 
the Lay ts affected. — On all theſe occa- 
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ſions the horſe ſhould be turned to graſs, 
and indulged with proper reſt, that the 
diſeaſed parts may recover their former 
e tone and ſtrength. g e 


With . to * the auer 1 
a great advantage by bliſtering and fire- 
ing, becauſe the leg is ſo inflamed here- 
by, that it is impoſſible to ride the 
horſe for a confidreable time after the 
operation; ſo that if he happens to get 
found, it is generally thought to be the 
effect of bliſtering and firing; which 
ought, in reality, to be AR to > the 


"reſt he has had. 


But when any other W hi been 
uſed for this purpoſe; and the part looks 


fair to the eye, the rider mounts, his 


horſe is lame again the firſt day, and 
the groom wiſely concludes, he will ne- 
ver ſtand found without ien fired. 

Nom 


wo 


8 


Now aa every man, wh has ever 
ſtrained the tendons of his wriſt'or an- 
cle, reflect on the pain he has ſuffered 
from the leaſt motion of the parts; and 
how long a time has been required, be- 
fore he has been able to bear the ex- 
tenſion of ſuch tendons, even when all 
appearances have been fair. — Will not 
the caſe be ſuch with the horſe ? 
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And here I cannot help ti the 
jockey, who, having his horſe matched, 
and in his exerciſe the tendons are ſo 
inflamed, that he cannot be allowed to 
gallop, yet conſtantly takes him out 
morning and evening to give him walk- 
ing exerciſe. 
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But this walking exerciſe can contri- 
bute little towards keeping him in wind, 
or making him fit for the race, yet ſtill 
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helps to fatigue the tendon. Whereas, 1 | 
if the horſe was kept quiet, and pro- | 
= | 


per 
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per applications applied to the injured 
part, it is very poſſible he might reco- 


ver ſoon enough for his. purpoſe. — 
Therefore, when it is thought impro- 


per for him to gallop, it muſt be much 
better for him to he quite ſtill ; and the 
moſt. proper applications I know of in 
this caſe, are to bathe the parts with cold 


vinegar, to rub in ſome cooling oint- 


ment when it is dry, and to renew the 
cataplaſm of falt twice a day; falt ex- 
ternally uſed, being the greateſt diſcy- 


| tient I am acquainted with. 


* 


The uſe of ardent ſpirits do . 5 to 


tendinous parts when there is any ten- 


5 ſion, becauſe, if then apply d, they ren- 


der the fibres rigid; but when the ten- 
ſion is gone off, ſuch may help to brace 
and ſtrengthen the parts—a high-heel "= 
ſhoe will alſo be of uſe in this caſe, as 
it will help i in ſome meaſure to keep the 
tendon relaxed. | 


= 
Now. 
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Ne 1 ths 8 to repeat 8 50 hui 
: deen in part ſaid already; namely, that 
all lameneſs in the tendons of a draught, 


road, or running horſe, happens gene- 
rally from the unequal ſurface of our 


modern concave ſhoe, and from rob- 
bing that tendon, which is continued 
to the bottom of the foot, of its pro- 
per point of ſupport, by paring. the frog. 
— Hunters indeed may occafionally 


get a lameneſs in the tendons, from va- 


rious injuries and violence received in 
their different kinds of work. 


The ns 5 curing windgalls, 
according to the preſent mode, is vari- 
ous; but before any thing is ſaid touch- 
ing this practice, it is neceflary to ſhew 
yu they are. 


From 3 or blows eben on 
the tendinous or membranous parts, 
the j Jyices of the glands are poured forth, 


and 
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78 
and become enveloped in a Cyſt, or 


Its contents are ſimilar to the white 
of an egg, and the diſeaſe is correſpon- 
dent to what the ſurgeons call a E000» 
glion on the human wriſt. 
_ Now ſome ; 38 let out the con- 
tents of this encyſted tumour with a 
| Knife or lancet, which is always ſure to 
be filled again when the wound is heal- 
ed, after having been attended with 
much pain. Others bliſter, which for 
a time ſeems to have diſcharged this 
ſwelling, but when the horſe comes in- 
to uſe it ſoon fills again. 


Others fire upon the part, by which 
the outer tegument or {kin is rendered 
rigid and indurated; hence the pain 
occafioned by thefe tumours is greater 
than it was before, and the horſe is fit 
for nothing but the Cart. . 

PL | But 
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But the proper method is to make an 


inciſion into the ſkin, and take out the 


ſame. with the bag, and its contents; 

ſometimes theſe cyſts or bags lie ſuper> 
ficially on the coats of theſe three flexor 
tendons (which are by all writers called 
one, and known by the name of the 
great ſinew) and ſometimes they are bu- 
ried and continued from one ſide of the 
leg to the other, through and bet wixt 
the interſtices of theſe tendinous bo- 
dies. In ſuch caſe alſo the eyſts muſt 
be diſſected out, and entirely deſtroyed, 


or elſe the wound moſt frequently re- 


mains fiſtulous, or the cyſts fill again, 


but when the cyſt is not ſuperficial, the 


operation is very difficult, and dange- 
rous too, on account of the horſe's * 


ling. 


Ang vham: are: oh * encyſied tumors 


incidental to the horſe, whoſe difference 


conſiſts only in their contents, and which 


are | 
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SS 
are to be cured after the ſame manner 
as the anch. e 


Dogs alſo are ſubject to this diſorder © 


on the knee, for the cure of which; 


bliſtering and firing are uſed ; thus ma- 
ny a good fox-hound has been ſpoiled, 


that has been of more un to the 
world that two farriers. - 


Many of. 
theſe laſt have I eut out with a pair of 
ſeiſſars, leaving the cure to be finiſhed 


by virtue of the my 8 n — 


[Splits will nee noche a 
ach: but if not, it is much better not 
to meddle with them at all; the uſe of 
bliſters on theſe does little more than 
inflame the parts, and the uſe of a hot 
iron often rouſes a ſleeping lion; the 


bone of the whole leg being very 
often enlarged thereby; ; and when they 
do occaſion lameneſs, they may be de- 


ſtroyed by mild cauſtics, that will not, 
if properly applied, produce any. eſ- 
char, 


4 
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hair. 


For a letting dovn, or ce 
of the ſinew, the beſt remedy that I 
; know of, 1s to make a whey with ſome 


allum boiled in milk, to foment the 


part with the whey, and to bind the 


curds thereon by way of cataplaſm ; 35 


and after a few days, colcothar of vi- 
triol finely powdered and mixed with 
white of eggs, is to be applied as a 
charge every twenty- -four hours, and a 
ſmooth bandage kept on the part. — 
Now oil in this, or any like caſe 90 
do harm, becauſe it relaxes the fibres 
of the tendon, which are aady, too: 
much relaxed. 


When the mibſches ad gement“ of 


the ſhoulder are ſtrained, keep the horſe 
tied up and free from motion as much 


as you can; — warmth, diſcutient fo- 
ment or the frequent uſe of vi 


negarg o will probably reſtore him to a 
| on ' found | 


char, nor even occaſion the loſs of the 
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4 ſound ſtate ; but the muſcular parts | 


generally beer much ſooner than the 
ligamentous or tendinous. 


Extenſion and counter-extenſion are 

proper methods of re reducing all joints— 
Vinegar and the ſalt cataplaſm,; is to be 
uſed after the reduction of the bone, a a 

bandage ſhould be applied round the. 

Joint, and proper reſt muſt be allowed. 
— Oil or ointment is to be avoided here, 

| becauſe the fibres in theſe caſes want to 
be braced, and not to be relaxed, as 
was before obſerved. | 


1 "Bat if there be a great diſtention or 
inflammation of the parts, ſuch ſhould 
i be relaxed with oil, before the reduction | 
Ii of the bone is attempted. | F 


In the caſe of a diſlocation of the hip 
or whirlbone, where the head of the 
bone is fallen down from its ſocket, ei- 


ther by — or elongation of the 
round 


„ 
round ligament, I believe it is in vain 
to think of any remedy. — But where 


the ligaments ſurrounding the joint are 
ſuppoſed to be relaxed, bliſtering and 


firing (which are always coupled toge- 


ther like two hounds) are the ! © 


generally followed. 


Now bliſtering, Py it be ever = 


is in this caſe likely to be of uſe, by in- 
Aaming the parts, and giving a new and 


increaſed heat to the flaccid and relaxed 
fibres, which may be occaſionally re- 
peated. Warm ſtrengthening charges 


| ſhould be applied afterwards, and proper 


reſt given; but all that firing can effect, 


on this, or any other occaſion, is, that 
by contracting the fibres of the ſkin, the 
relaxed fibres of ſome other adjacent 
part may become more ſtrictly embrac- 
ed; which cannot happen i in the preſent 


caſe, becauſe there are ſtrong muſcles 


intervening between the ſkin and the li- 


gaments ; and I think that hripg ſeldom 


2 "= 
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is of much uſe in any kind of latneffeſs | 
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But according to the beſt of my obſerva- 


tion, more horſes are undone than 


benefited by it. 


For che aw reaſon, when a lame- 5 
neſs happens in the ſtifle, I have found 
bliſtering the moſt i immediate and effec- 
tual remedy.—On this occaſion a broad 
piece of cloth ſhould be kept on the 


adjacent part of the flank of the horſe, 
to prevent the inflammation, which 


would be otherwiſe en by ſuch 
bliſtering, 

By repeated bliſtering, a curb i is ea- | 
ſily cured, if taken in time. | 


8 


If the joint of the hack is much en- 
larged, whatever be the cauſe, there is 


generally a redundancy of the mucus, 


and the ligamentous parts and cartilages 


will in all probability be affected. 


Here again the cuſtom is to bliſter and 


fire : 7 
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fire. b 
flamed, as they are moſt likel 50 a 


bliſtering muſt be wrong—vinegar, or 


warm fomentations, with ſpirit of ſal 


armoniac, are to be uſed, and the cata- 


plaſm of ſalt ſhould be uſed twice a 
day.—In this, or any other. inflamma- 
tory caſes, cooling medicines ſhould be 
given inwardly,” and frequent bleeding 


is neceſſary. But when theſe methods 
prove unſucceſsful, bliſters may then be 
tried, tho” I have never ſeen one inſtance 
of their doing good in this caſe, mögt ; 


a number of repeated trial. 


But this diſorder 1 is often incurable, 
becauſe the ends of the bones are in 
this calc often enlarged. 


When ſudden ſwellings ariſe} in the 
cavities on each fitle of the hock, repeat- 
ed bleeding is neceſſary; the part is to 
be batlied frequently with cold vinegar, 
the alt ONO? 1s to be uſed, and ſuch 

FM _— 


at here alſo, if the parts are in- 
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a bandage with bolſters on each ſide vo 
plied, as will moſt effectually compreſs 
theſe ſwellings ; ; fo will they n 
and the horſe e ſound. | 


/ 
* 


Mea a lameneſi is ben what 
1s 1 humours, after bleeding and 
proper purgation, the cure is to be at- 
tempted by ſuch medicines, as will moſt 
effectually produce an alteration in the 
blood and juices; amongſt which kind 
of medicines I have found ſalt petre to 
be very efficacious, when given daily, 
and continued for a time ; ; which may 
be done without any interruption of ex- 
erciſe, if there be no other cauſe to pre- 


vent the ſame. 


For a canker in the foot ;—powdered 
verdigreaſe, vitriol, and bole armoniac, 
with vinegar added to the ſame, will gene- 
rally be found a remedy.— If the caſe 
be obſtinate, a few drops of aqua fortis 
may be mixed therewith, 


Run- 


8 
. 


7 
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line dipped in ftrong blue vitriol- water 
thruſt lightly into the part; but this 
diſcharge, once diverted from its uſuul 
channel, ſome more noble part may 


perhaps be affetted, or plindaeſs etiſue. : 


— Wherefore; hen this is attempted, 
the horſe ſnovld be ãmmediately purged 


two or three times, and go through a 


long courſe of che ſale Petre, or dome 
ocher-egoling; due. 210 bib a8 
iks 0 10 1441 48 e SIR ai | abel 7 


The blood fiuvin"is: a Nei 
expanſion of tke weſſel Paſſing over the 


| hock ; now the general method of treat- 
ing this diſorder, is to make a ligature 
round the vein, above and below | the 
ſwelling, to prevent future circulation; 

after which, bliſtering is uſually applicd 
to the ſwelling. — But 1 think it a mere 
certain cure, to make an inciſioi ion thro” 
the ſkin, upon the ſwelled ;part, then, 
to paſs a ligature round the inferior part 
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of the tumified veſſel, and to difſe the 


ſuperior part of it quite out; after which 


it is to be dreſſed according to the me- 
thods that will be directed for wounds | 
in *. e t ny 

"ha to ring-bones aud Aae 
1 never yet ſa any method of cure, 


that me be relied- on as ne 


No ow. "as ee woes WY as euring 
theſe diſorders, is by the application of 
ſome medicine of a cauſtick quality, 
which being of neceſſity continued for 


a time to produce an eſchar, deſtroys 
the hair, and always Weave: behind na 


certain n blenuſh, 


But . mot proper method. is a8 


follows; 5 


Firſt, Clip the hair from the diſeaſed 
part — make ſeveral punctures on the 
ſame thro the — with a ſharp pointed 

inſtru- 


/ 
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| inſtrument — make a longitudinal inci- 
ſion thro' the {kin above the difeaſed 
part, about the middle thereof — there 
introduce a cornet, and dilate the ſkin 
with it, as far as the ſwelling reaches. 
Make another fmaller longitudinal in- 
ciſion thro* the ſkin below the ſwelled 
part, directly oppoſite to the wound a 
bove, in doing which, your Probe 1 in- 
troduced at top will direct you. — At 
the ſuperior wound a cauſtick wrapped 
up in a piece of lint is to be thtroduced, 
and' there left. The cauftic nen 
is carried off by the inferior wound 


the whole is directly to be covered *. 


a warm adhæſive charge — and this is 
the whole of the operation. The cauſ- 
tic thus introduced under the ſkin acts 


both ways, namely, on the membrane 


underneath it, and the outer tegument 
upon it --- thus the membrane, outer 


tegument, and the charge, throw them- 


ſelves off together, and the diſeaſed or 
ſwelled part becomes fair and ſmooth, 
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—— The horſe ſhould be turned out, 


or kept in a looſe ſtable, and if the 


charge comes off before the wound is 
well, another ſhould be immediately 
applied. But in ſpite of this, and all 
other methods uſed for theſe diſorders, 
the horſe will very. frequently remain 
full as lame as he was before, although 


the appearance of the diſeaſe is remoy- 


ed --- the, reaſon of. which is, that the 
perioſteum only is ſometimes diſeaſed, | 
at other times the bone itſelf, and its 
cellular part. Vet I dare ſay, there is 


not one farrier in this kingdom, but has 


an infallible and certain cure for. theſs 
diſorders, 
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PAR r I. 
CHAP. I. 

Treats of V, und in i general. 5 

1 TH eſpe to the treatment 


of wounds of the feet by punc» 
ture, 4 Shs La Foſſe has laid down 


ſome rules, which appear to be very 
accurate, and anatomically true; for 
which reaſon 1 ſhall only obſerve,” and 


would have it laid down as a general 
rule, that whatever wound may happen 
to the coronary ring, or the cellular 
ſpongy part of the heel, whether by 
puncture, tread, mein, laceration, 
or other accident, no medicine of an 


unctious nature (except in the caſe of a 


ſanderick) i is to be applied to the part, 


ſuch applications always producing 


fungoũs or ſpongy f fleſh, which occaſions 
much pain and inconivenlence to the 


N 7 : horſe, 
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horſe, as well as ſome trouble to get 


rid of. 


With reſpect to the treatment of 
wounds in general, there ſeems but 
little {kill required, eſpecially where the 
habit of body is good, the orifice of 
the wound depending, . and there is 
room ſufficient for the matter to be diſ- 
charged ; ; and here may be laid down 
the proper method of treating wounds 
in general. 


If an arterial blood-veſſel be wounded, 
the bleeding will be ſtopped, by mak- 
ing a ligature with a needle and thread 
round the end of the ſame. 


If the hemorrhage! or bleeding be ſmall, 
lint dipped in flour, blue vitriol water, 
or even oil of vitriol (if occaſion be) will 
generally have the deſired effect over 


this a digeſtive ſpread on tow is to be 


applied, 


4 
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applied, and the whole en Wir ö 


poultigh of- bread. and milk. 


After two days this FR TO ſhould 
come off; the part is to be fomented_ 
daily with ſome warm fomentation, 
the digeſtive allo and the poultice is to 
be continued, till the matter appears to 
be well digeſted, and the fleſh of the. 


wound begins to look of a red and 


florid lots digeſtive may be pre- 
pared in the manner following. 


iN 


/ 


Take of linimentum arcæi one ounce, 
oil of turpentine two drams, melt to- 
gether; then add two drams of pow. 


dered verdigreaſe. 


Warm ans thus made. 


Take of ſage, lavender, roſemary, 
wormwood, centaury, chamomile flow 
ers, or any of theſe, boit i in water, and 


ſtrain the liquor or uſe. 


When : 
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horſe, as well as ſome trouble to get 


rid of. 


With reſpect to the treatment of 
wounds in general, there ſeems but 
little ſkill required, eſpecially where the 
habit of body is good, the orifice of 
the wound depending, and there is 
room ſufficient for the matter to be diſ- 
charged; and here may be laid down 
the proper method of renting . 


in general. 


If an arterial blood-veſlel be wounded, : 
the bleeding will be ſtopped, by mak- 
ing a ligature with a needle and thread 
round the end of the fame. 


If the hæmorrhage or bleeding be ſmall, 
lint dipped in flour, blue vitriol water, 
or even oil of vitriol (if occaſion be) will 
generally have the deſired effect over = 
this a di igeſtive ſpread on tow is to be 
applied, 


4 
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applied, and the whole covered with A 
poultice of- bread and milk. 


After two days this dreſſing ſhould. 
come off ; the part is to be fomented 
daily "ih ſome warm fomentation, . 
the digeſtive alſo and the poultice is to 
be continued, till the matter appears to 

be well digeſted, and the fleſh of the 
wound begins to look of a red and 
florid colour—the digeſtive may be pre- 
pared in the manner e, 
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Take of linimentum arczi one ounce, 
oil of turpentine two drams, melt to- 
gether ; then add two drams of Ne 
dered verdigreaſe. 
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Warm 8 are thus made. 


Take of ſage, lavender, roſemary, - 
wormwood, centaury, chamomile flow-. 
ers, or any of theſe, boit in water, and ö 
leni the liquor tor uſe. 
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* the - fe about the coed) ihe 
gins to look red, nothing more is re- 
quired than gradually to heal the ſame; „ 
the fomentation is to be laid aſide, and 
lint dipped in water, ſtrongly impreg- 


nated with blue vitriol, to keep down 
the fungous fleſh, is to be applied, and 
covered with the above bs an 4 | 


: 11 the blue lint ſhould TM be ſufficient 
to keep down the ſpongy fleſh, ſome 
drops of aqua fortis may be added 
thereto, or the ſame may be ſprinkled 
with powdered verdigreaſe, and covered 
with a pledget of the above digeflive, 


ow the uſe of ** ſuch medicine 
or poultice, continued even till the 
wound is is healed, is much neater, and 
more eligible than the common method, 
and perhaps a better cure ; for by means 
of theſe ſome diſcharge of matter is ſtill 


promoted, even till the wound be well | 
—wherc- 


FOR 


whereas, according to the common 
| method of healing wounds, ſome waſh, - 
or. powder. of an eſcharotick quality i is 
; generally applied 1 to the part; hence the 
wound is immediately dried up, with 
an eſchar thereon, which ſcales off by 
degrees, but by ſuch immediate drying 
up, an indurated ſwelling often remains 
on the party more een i if it Ea 
ſituated near a Point. es VE 


| When dk 3 to - thi ſr 6 
of a horſe, great pain and inflammation, | 
perlape a fever enſues. Agi zi ol 

1 once TR an > inflance. where: a "Ges: 
or tendon of a horſe was wounded by 


the point of a 19 flint (as i it was up 
poſed) i in n 1 


4. tn i» 


A farrier was bent for, who, not dil. 
covering this ſmall punctured wound, 
declared the horſe to be lame i in the 


ſhoulder (as they generally do upon all 
| co cca- 
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occaſions)—and to cure this ſhoulder 


lameneſs, he put a patten ſhoe on the 


foot of the ſound leg, that the horſe 
might be obliged to ſtand upon thelame 
one; which gave him fo much pain by 


firetching the wounded fibres, that be 


did not chuſe to ſtand Me all. 


After fine 1 1 was deſired 1 by 


_ acquaintance to look at the horſe ; 


upon examination I found the true 
cauſe ; the part was dreſſed with a me- 
dicine of an agglutinating quality, name- 
ly, lint dipped in equal parts of the 
balſam and oil of turpentine ; this was 
covered with the digeſtive, and a poul- 
tice applied over the whole ; with ſome 
difficulty I perſuaded the doctor to take 
the patten ſhoe from the foot of the 
ſound leg, and to put it on that of the 
lame one; by theſe means the horſe 


became well, and ſound as ever; a 
for the extreme ends of divided ten- 
dons, if brought into contact, will in a 

reaſon- 


(27 J 


reaſonable time finite again as | well 2 
divided bong ; 


And 3 it is to 5 obſerved, that 
all tenting of wounds is a pernicious 5 
practice, by the uſe of which matter is 
confined, tendons, ligaments, and car- 
tilages are injured, and bones are ren- 
dered carious or rotten ; beſides other 
inconveniencies of pain, inflammation, 
and fever opaſrauential fd, 8 


In all 9 where the matter lies 
lower than the orifice of the wound, 
and cannot flow gut, it produces fiſty- 
lous cavities in the Parts.—Now it is 
always neceſſary to go to the bottom 
of ſuch (where the parts will admit of 
inciſion) atherwiſe no curę can be ex- 


pected, 


This i is the a with reſpeat to what | 
is called pole- evil in the neck, and fiſ- 
tula on the wither, both which would 

0 be 


t 58 
TT 
be eafily cured if cut to the bottom, 
obſerving carefully to . diſtinguiſſi bel 
tween theſe cavities, and the interſtices 
or diviſion of the muſcles, and n not to 


1801 wir = 
Wound the cervical ligament. 
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The proper method of treating cheſs 
evils, after the necefſary inciſions ard 
trade, th 9 is 1 e bl 


rea to the py pig befor 2 
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Now the farriers th this cafe, alter 
Gag the in incifions,”* alivays egit t 
the wrong end; that s to ſay, \they 
make ufe of eſcharbii 4pplicatiaHk at 

i 


the very firſt dreſſing, hence a fufflel- 
ent quantity of granulated fleſh it be⸗ 


ing ſuffered to increaſe, the parts when . 
MA 110 21 naeh 


8 become indented, with an u * 


— 10 — + | 
lurface, ad much, loſs of ſubſtan” 8 
Ivo 41, | 311779 2111 12 #4 
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10 Hiw tl BI A 
in all deep wounds of Ns ps 
parts, cauſed by puncture, ſtabbing, or 
ſtaking, the orifice of the wound, ſhould 


be made wider as ſoon as can be; for 


ſuch wounds do not, diſcharge a lauda- | 
ble pus or matter, by means of which, 


the inflammation attending them would . 
be carried oft, but a bloody ichor flows 
8 therefrom, and the wound is ever ready 
to become cloſed again, if 45 orifice 


thereof be the al narrow. 


* 2 0 N 
1 | * Y 1 A 


| When horſs 4 are ſtaked. in any 8 
the common cuſtom is to thruſt a can- 
dle up the wound, as far as can be, and 
to keep it confined therein, by which 
means numbers are killed; and if any 
happen to live, it is entirely owing to 


the conſtitution of the horſe, the wide+ 
neſs of the orifice of the wound, and 
its depending ſtate ;; 73. For it the matter | 


in this caſe be confined, or not well 
digeſted, inflammation, tenfion, gan- 
O 2 _ guns; 


5 | 
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grene, fever, and death, will certainly 
enſue. 


Now the proper mechod of «Qing i in 
this caſe, is to make a crucial incifiott 
in the orifice of the wound in this man« 
ner +, ſufficiently wide for the matter 


to be diſcharged, according to the na- 


ture of the parts, and the ſituation of 
the wound. | 


The lips of this incifed wound are to 
be filled with lint, thruſt gently between 


them, to prevent their uniting again; 


and if any conſiderable effuſion of blood 


attend this incifion, it will be ſtopped 


by ſuch methods as have been before 


directed for this purpoſe, and by vari- 


ous others = this is to be covered with 
the digeſtive before named, and a poul- 
tice applied over the whole — this dreſ- 
ſing is to remain on the part two days, 
alter which ſuch methods are to be uſed 


as directed for wounds i in general, 


When : 
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When ſhallow Punctures happen on 
the joints or limbs from thorns, ſtubs, 
or other ſharp bodies, if ſuch reach the 


ligamentous or tendinous parts, the ſmall 


_ diſcharge flowing therefrom, once ſtop- 
ped by a medicine of a repelling or dif- 
cutient quality, will generally produce 
great inflammation, with other bad 
ſymptoms, and much matter may be 
formed — and yet 1 have known ſeve- 
ral inſtances of ſuch punctures, both in 
the equine and human ſpecies, cured by 
fomentation, and the uſe of ſalt — But 
in all ſuch kinds of punctures, emolli- 
ent fomentations, with a poultice made 
of bread and milk, or oatmeal and ſtrong 
beer grounds, kept on the part, are the 
proper methods of cure. 


In lacerated wounds of the lein or 
muſcles, a needle and thread may be 
uſed to unite the divided parts (accord- 
ing to the depth and nature of the 

wound) 
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wound) leaving proper intervals of 188 


tween. each 41500 for''t 


ue, and much mateeye Produce ane * 
lodged in the part, it is neceſſary to cut 
away the ſtitches, and the atme 
will ceaſe; but wounc s:of- the ſkin! w 
; #1 generally, be cured b the kat 10 
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If any 3 5 remaih On any part. 
when the inflammation g is gone ©: , 
wjhether it be the effect of drying up a 
8 wound too faſt, L or the he conſequence, of | 
a puncture , by a thorn, or other 885 85 
| dent, 5 Parts ſhou ald be well 2 vl | 
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or afterwards,” that a — 4 falls « on 


the Ilpart, attended yith many bad 


2 * is 


ſymptoms; |ſometimes.yith: the loſs;of 


csg ene, an 


ſublequent death. . 51177 241771 7 gat rwollot 
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Now hiy is lg a long 
and, yet may ae, generally be cured i in 
a; few: dof, ba erfüllen dans. 
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1 ſoon a as you 88 this ej f oy 
aſe of warm fomentations,. cooling. 0 
1 ment, and a poultice of bread and 2 
we will * probably remove the lame. 


But if theſe methods 5 not Tok <d,_ 

a rowel is to be put into the ſkin, in the 
middle of the horſe's boſom, aud writh 
a tobacco pipe, or any other tube, blow 
up the ſkin quite to the part affected 4 
fo will an immediate derivation be mad 4 

fron: i is Goon ah the rowel tun. 
EET 5 3873 „Wil 40 

lk. 159 Swelling or kaderatias Ri] 8 
mains en the neck, it will See be rel 


the following mixture. 15 e 
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Take of ſpirit of TR four buntes, 
eamphor and bole: powdered, ech ond 
dram, aqua fortis twenty drops, dip 


ſome lint or tow in ſome of this, apply 
to che part, and bind over it ſome warm 
; thick 
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5 the w_ © or: * — from bruiſes of 
the ſaddle, this laſt medicine i is of 
efficacy than any other I am acquainted . 
i or it will in a few days diſipate „ 
uch ſwelling entirely, or brin 1 
matter 5 and e 18 particular; when 4; 


is of much eee | 
be, ns wad other application productive | 
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This may be uſed twice a day, ru = _—_— 
bing ſome of it upon the ſwelling, and „ 
W ſome lint or tow: AY jo 
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Buß if matter be formed i in 
as ſoon as yo 
under the finger, it is to 5 las out. 
a knife—ſome lint dipped i in this mix- \ 
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ns 7 taking out an encyſted: tumour” 
the bag ſhould be wounded, and its con- 


the bag 5. much as may be with 
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0 the year 1750, 1 "this 
5 * the diſtemper amongſt the horſes 
. Las it is called) was more univerſal than 
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Je mich b hie, but. to wait in .expecati- | 
on of. what nature might. da, by pro- 
moting ſome diſcharge, which yet did 
not happen n this dilemma 1 vi- 
ſited ſeveral harſes juſt dead with. this 
diſtemper, who had no diſcharge ſtom 
the noſe, &c. in hopes of diſcovering h 
the cauſe of their death and finding a 
remedy.— On many of. theſe I made 
ſeveral inciſions in che kin, on various 4 
parts of the body; and wherever an 
incifion was made, I found in all of 
them a quantity of extra vaſated ſerum, 
lodged between the N n cee ne 


„ 


branes. Fr 18777 rtittr 


I was no longer in Ake bee . N 

te be done, but immediately ordered 
him to be bled, and ſeveral rowels 
were put into the horſe, to the number 
of ſix or eight Which the byſtanders 

ſaid would ſoon mortify, and -the _ 
* was W to FOO W eie 


C > YY 4 
But, 


* ww % 


held up his head, 2 rr; Ge 
ful and to eat his meat; and i in _— 


a ever he waxin his life. 


And pen 88 al this Ailcharge; 
when the rowels were taken out, and 
he had been twice purged, an ædema- 


tous ſwelling ſdon after fell into ones 


leg and thigh, which, 1 apprehend,. 
might ariſe from the vitiated ſtate of 
the blood and juices, or from too briſk: 
an operation; of the phyſck 1 in ſi 1 a. 
depraved. ner body. 1 454 7 d 


Nc to hs beſt of my remem- 
brance, chere! is no knowledge falls to 
any man 8 ſhare in any ſcience, phy: af 
ſical or other, but what is acquired * 
<xperieadl and. Ms Jones [L405 2910 
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Upon refledion then of the ſucceſs 
© theſe rowels on my own horſe, I be- 
gan to think, that the uſe of them, 


even on horſes that had a diſcharge at 
the noſe, might be very conducive and 


aſſiſtant to the cure, where nature, as 
I thought, plainly indicated the way, 
in endeavouring to throw off the diſ- 


eaſe by ſuch diſcharge— and by nature 


alone, as I have been told, the phyſici- 
an ſhould always be guided.—And on 


trying the effects of rowels upon horſes 


who had a diſcharge at the noſe, I 


found my expectations anſwered, and 
they got over it much ſooner than thoſe 
which had no ſuch aſſiſtance. 


From the good diſcovered of: pro- ZE 
moting ſecretions of one kind, I conſi- 
dered it might be ſtill better, if other 
ſecretions could be promoted alſo at the 
ſame time, which would help to cool 
the inflamed blood, as well as to unload 


the 


the veſſels, Sh 3 to abate 
the fever; and for this purpoſe cooling 
ſalts are a proper medicine. | 


80 ah the horſe is ſeined with this 
diſtemper, he ſhould be treated accord- 
ing to the different inptcins. that at- 
tend him. 


If he has a violent fever, with a dry 
cough, and there be no concomitant diſ- 
charge or running at the noſe, he ſhould 
be bled largely. 


If a ihr at the noſe appears, 
bleeding will be found to do harm, be- 
ing contrary to the attempt of nature in 
ſuch diſcharge; but in both theſe cir- 
cumſtances, he ſhould take cooling falts 
every fix hours, three or four rowels 
ſhould be put into various parts, where 
the ſkin is looſe, the excrement ſhould 
be often raked from him, if he be coſ- 


. | IS tive, 


IJ 
tive, and cooling laxative cy ſhould ' 
be given, OOO 


Now ſome of the writers on the ſub- 2 
je of horſes have given mighty cautions 
| againſt the uſe of rowels in feveriſh diſ- 
orders, and talk of the danger of mor- 
tifications attending them, when in re- 


aaälity there needs no ſuch fear. But: al- 
lowing it to happen by chance, it could 
1 * not be deemed a ſufficient reaſon a- 
1 gainſt the univerſality of the practicè, 


aany more than it would be againſt the 
N uſe of bliſters on the human body; be- 
= cauſe ſome” men in a fever by chance 
eo have died with a mortification on che 


ae Part. eee 44: ee Sat 
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But if any ſuch ges as a gan- 

1 grene ſhould appear, on this or any o- 

* ther occaſion, warm fomentations, with 
3 | ſome ſpirits of wine added at the time 

of uling it, and a poultice made with 


oatmeal, cummin ſeed, and the grounds 
ng 8 ed N 


i 11 31 | 
of ſtrong beer, to be kept © on the pert 
are the Proper” demie. TE | 


| Sinh che der, 17 50, thi diſeaſe had. 
viſited by turns each ſtud and ſtable, 
| has fallen on horſes of all ages, at vari- 
ous ſeaſons of the» year, and in diffe- 
rent ſhapes ; wherever it comes I be- 
lieve none eſcape ; ; and when it falls on 
ſucking foals, n are e Hated 
and urged 9 50 37 Hh 


I 9 Se time Sins to bes at 
the houſe of an acquaintance, who had 
a large ſtud of mares and colts, of va- 
rious 1 7 al with this Cer (ag 


: * 


They were attacked! in various ri 
ſome had a diſcharge from the eyes, 
noſe and mouth, ſome had critical ſwel- 
lings fell on the udder, ſome on the 


ſhoulder, others on the ſide of the jawlh 
under the j jaw, and on other parts. gr 


A2 | -:: 


_ 
- 


(6), _ . 


"ot they fell ill ey were 1 * 
houſe ; and I ſtaid at this place ſeveral 
weeks, to try what methods of treat- 
ment might be of moſt ſervice to the 
animal; and to make ſuch obſervations 


baren as mien contribute to futuro 
uſe. | LEES 4+ JW Ir: el! n 


hey were | Bled, or kh _ 
ing to their different age and ſymptoms, 
and falt petre was given them, by which 
means they all became ſoon wee n 
the ſucking foals. 
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When critical. fotilings appeared, 7 
made a large inciſion on the part, and 
let out large quantities of matteg. 1 


The ſurgeons generally Es? 2 cri- 
tical abſceſs in ſuch caſe to be a certain 

id not open one ſwelling, till it was 
fit for the operations and which con- 
tained 


P ; and tho' I am very certain, that 
d 
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cained/ at the time laudable matter, yet 


ſo much is the blood ſometimes vitiated 
with this diſorder, that after the wound 
was Well, many of them had' other cri- 
tical Hvellings fell on other parts, again 


and again, which when ripe were all 
opened, and by which means at length 


| ' allo became well. 019 1 PE. 0 
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a ” bees as ever the geting 
appeared on any part) were bled, had 


ö the depending part of the ſwelling, and 
the ſalt petre was given, thinking by 
theſe evacuations to divert the febrile 


matter, and effect a cure. But aſter a 


trial of many days, T found this method 
of no uſe, the ſwelling g all this time neĩ- 
ther advancing nor recedi ing: 1 


L 1 Lge 


Upon which hs 3 were e taken 


out, the ſalt petre left off, and i in E few 


days 1 the e came to good matter, 


_ by | 


ſetons put in the ſkit,” ſome o 


by the diſcharge of which the hacks got : 
well in due courſe of time. 20 kein . 
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But Fn che Fe £0 * no 1 medy 
| availed, the, diſeaſe baffling all nern 


of art Apd. nature. K 0 Abs þ 
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2 5 you bled them, 4 1— | 


came on the . part, and would remain 
indurated for ſeveral months, which was 
neither to be diſſipated, ; nor brought to 
matter; the ſame kind of i d 
would alſo fall on other bars. | 
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If matter was 3 i at; 
freſh ſwellings ſucceeded each other, or 
ſome other ſymptoms of the diſcaſe re- 

mained for ſeveral months, even till they 
were weaned — The cauſe of which 1 
think i is very evident, 
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| Now the mare . Dives; 1 is ne- 
ac ver, at leaſt that I. could perceive, af- 
il fected with this diſeaſe, which, in all 

oo” 
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probability, proceeds from the conftant 
| ſecretion of her milk, by means of which 
her veſſels are ſtill kept emptied, and 
herſelf free from any ſy mptoms of a fe- 
ver, and yet her blood 1 be much 


vitiated and corrupted. | Hh. e- 


* 


8 1 
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I have fied ſeveral foals at ho mare > 
foot, whoſe blood has been ſo poor, as 
to occaſion their legs to ſwell; even when 
they have been running about in the 
field ;- which ſame foals, if continued to 


have Gicked: much longer, muſt ineviv 


| tably have died—And yet when taken 
from the mare and weaned, have been | 
ſoon recovered by the ſame means, that - 
before were found ineffectual.— From 
which inſtances I am ready to conclude, 
this long continued illneſs of the foal, is 

entirely oy * to the hes aan of the 
| mare” 8 milk. 


4 * 
A * # 
f 1 + 


Now if we are lucky enough to dif- 
cover the cauſe, it is twenty to one but 
we find a . ; — a 
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. in e to this, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to think of altering the blood and 
Juices of the mare, — to anſwer which 
deſign, ſhe ſhould be bled two or three 
times, and take ſome cooling ſalts eve- 
ry day, and the ſame given to the foal 
once a day, or oftner (if occaſion be) 
with the uſe of ſetons, will be the means 
of curing him alſo; the milk of the 
mare ſhould be drawn from her, unleſs 
vou propoſe to wean the foal—if not, 
ſuch foal is to be ſupported with cows 
milk, mixed with flour, till his health 
is reinſtated, by which time the habit 
of body in the mare will be amended 
alſo. : 


When a critical ſwelling appears on 
any part, all means uſed to divert it are 
' wrong, and ineffectual, but a poultice 
of bread and milk ſhould be applied to 
the part to forward the matter, which 
when Tipe, and not before, is to be let 
| out 


out by a proper . and to prevent 
any future ſwillings on the ſame, or the: 
ther parts, ſamè diſcharge ſnould be 
continued fur a time by an artificial 5 
drain, with the daily uſe of ſſome cools 
ing aun to correct the ritiated blood. 


*, 3 | 7. 4 
E 77 . * * 
41 11 18 Y 0 


nil! 18 22111. 15 


Wy abe b late followed: A, me- 
-thod, ſomewhat different from rowels or 
ſetons, tho apalogous thereto,!. which. I 
think much better than either of them, 
becauſe it ſooner brings on a diſcharge, 
and that in more abundance;; 18:attend= 
ed with leſs inflammation, and may be 
continued as long as you: pleaſe, — and 
this is, to make a number of inciſions 
into the ſkin on any part where it is 
looſe, to dilate or ſeparate the ſame 
with your finger all round as far as 
it will reach, and moderately to fill 
ſuch part every day with lint or tow dipt : 
in the digeſtive directed for ene 
firſt. PE out t the. former OP 
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By theſe he all the ſymptoms : 
attending this diſeaſe in every age will 
be removed, and its en * ene 


- quences W 


| Now amongſt critical ſwellings, I © 
think the ſtrangles may juſtly be reck- 
oned, the ſituation of which diſorder is 

under the jaw, whence I ſuppoſe it n 

derive its name. e 


8 


In all iii caſe barks ſhould be "MA 
warm, and by no means go out of the 
fable whilſt matter is forming; — this 
alſo is to be treated after the general 

method laid down for other abſceſſes or 

critical ſwellings. And here too the uſe 
of | inciſions in the ſkin as drains, and 
cooling falts will be very proper after 
the ſwelling or wound is become well 
—for this alſo is the criſis of a fever, 1 
tho it happens to all colts ſooner or 


later, and falls on the ſame part. 
And 
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aa Foy I cannot hel p relating g an 
unn of the moſt groſs ignorance, 
which I once ſaw committed by a far- 
rier of mighty fame. — A horſe had 
been ill with the diſtemper, and nature 
| had been kind enough to form a criti- 
cal ſwelling on the back, in which there 
was matter ripe and fit to let out The 
Doctor came, but inſtead of letting it 
out, he made uſe of a diſcutient fomen- 
tation, by means of which, if the mat- 
ter could have been repelled, and again 
taken 'into the circulation, the animal | 
muſt have died a moſt wretched death. 


| And here bh a W to ſhew, 
that the learned. authors, who, have 
wrote on this ſubject, have been much 
miſtaken with reſpect to the nature of . 
ſome diſeaſes. oe 

For inſtance, the. Es Ha is 

treated by all writers as an apoplectic 
R 2 or 


times in twenty ſecondary effects, or 


\ 


[TSS] 


or nervous diſorder which nervous dis. | + 


order is a ſomething they know not what ; 
and is 'a kind of Nibterfugs* for” what 


ors do not __ bad ALERT, 


- 3 F 
2 . - 5 . +4 
* * 1 E. % : 6 6 1 * * 


But the yy Wader is in Many a 


fever, of which 1 have cured many 


horſes by the ſame means, as thoſe di- 
rected for the fever, called the diſtem< 
per. — And all the different diſeaſes call- 
ed by the name of convulſions, epilep- 
ſy, vertigo, and apoplexy, are nineteen | 
ſymptoms of 'a fever; —Tuſt ſo it is a- 
mongſt men, ſome of whom have with 
a fever the concomitant ſymptoms of 
coma, or ſleepineſs, delirium or mad- 
neſs, ſpaſms, convulfions, &c. yet theſe 
are always, treated as real diſeaſes in 
horſes by our farriers, who, to give the 
ſtrongeſt proofs they can of their igno- 
rance in theſe matters have lately found 
out a new way, by which they expect 5 


to cure theſe diſorders, and that is, by 
pour- 


; K 125 1 
pouring a medicine u up ban horſe 8 
noſtrils.——If 'horſes were to doctor 
men, could they act with leſs rationa- 


lityꝰ U. . 

But ſome of theſe Sade called by 
the names of vertigo, apoplexy and epi- 
lepſy, may happen to the horſe from 
repletion, when there is no apparent 
fever, and from various other cauſes ; 
for inſtance, -the worms in horſes, as 
well as in men, will occaſionally pro- 
duce: the appearance of all diſeaſes— 
| Now 'theſe concomitant ſymptoms of 
delirium, - coma, convulſions, &c. do 
not require our particular attention in 
horſes as in men; but when the fever 
is attended with ſuch ſymptoms, large 
and repeated bleeding is your chief de- 
pendance, more eſpecially if the jaws 
are ſhut ſo faſt, as to render it impoſſi- 
ble to give the horſe any internal medi- 
cine — inciſions of the ſkin, as drains 


and 1 ſhould be uſed, and nitre 


given 


© fa ©: 
given internally, as ſoon as you can open 
the horſes mouth, taking care to join 
ſome laxative ſalts with it to keep the 
horſe's body Pet. or * looſe. 


Now I 1 tell you a don. 


K | hotſe mad with the fea broke 
out of a ſtable belonging to a powder- 
mill, and got to a large ciſtern of wa- 
ter, in which ſo much ſalt- petre was 
diſſolved, that it was barely in a ſtate 
of fluidity— He drank, or rather ſwal- 
lowed ſeveral gallons; ; this ſoon promot- 
ed a very copious ſecretion by the uri- 
nary paſſages, after which he became 
immediately well, without 22 other 
dense. 15 


I mention this to 3 the —_ ws 
fects of nitre in fevers, and that ſome 
horſes are able to take any quantity of 
this falt ; and yet others, from a dif- 
ference of conſtitution, more particu- 


larly 


L 227 ] „ 
larly when they eat graſs, ſhall not be 
able to take the ſmalleſt quantity, with- 
out being affected with gripes or cho- 
ick, therefore it is always beſt to begin 

; with a ſmall quantity, not leſs than an 
ounce, which ſhould be mixed, and 
made into a ball with ſome mucilage : 
of gum Arabic; and if the horſe be not 
affected with cholicky pains, the doſe 
may by degrees be increaſed to 4 greater 
quantity, accordin g to the different 
age and ſymptoms—But when gripes 
_ enſue from the uſe of this falt given in 
ſmall quantities, you will find, that tar- 
tar ſolubile, fal regeneratum, or any 
ſuch kind of neutral ſalt, will anſwer 
your purpoſe given twice or thrice a 
day in ſuch quantities, as you would 
uſe nitre. | | 


When the horſe i is thrown into a fe- 
ver by hard riding (which the farriers 
call melting the greaſe, and writers 
alſo) he will be cured by theſe methods, 
No. 


[Ca] 


— 


e 
b N o this meltingthe es 
more or leſs than the ſerous particles of 
the blogd, extravaſated by too much 
heat and labour, Which may be found 
betwixt. the ſkin, and the membranes, 
when the horſe dies of this, and of n 
1 other inflammatory tevers, 14 muy W., | 
þ B the ſame means the pampered 
ſtallion is faved, who has reyelled in 
love and plenty : all the ſummer.— 
Theſe are happily joined together,— — 
But when the heat of autumn comes, | 


A | and the ſeminal diſcharges are over, . the 
== is ſtill fed as high as eyer from which 
hi full habit of body. fevers often ariſe i in 
4 various ſhapes, and death enſues. | 
. — 28 Now what can be expected 3 FR 
1 who live in a conſtant ſeries of indo- 
= lence and luxury, but a dull, diſeaſed, 
1 Phlegmatick race? wherefore, when 
if | the Orin, ſeaſon is over, he ſhould. 

h 2 have 


— 


3 


% 


have more els, and Ie food; "a 


when the ſpring comes on, he may be 


allowed to live mote plentifully, by 
which he will acquire freſh ſpirits, and 


new / to roger the bean of love. 


= wer 4 & "nn a *Q ef 


And Wins dery kind of fn in' hof . 
will be moſt frequently cured, Hf taken 
in hand before the j Juices are fallen into 


a ſtate of putr 
that horſes are mortal, as well' as men 4 


but theſe methods are founded on rea- 


ſon, and the obſervation of nature s 


laws, and confirmed by experience, 


which is all that phyſical: dee 
f FC eng to. Binn 


Ee, * ' 
& tt 243 a 4 4 5b ed mw =» 


"+ 


05 e 


"The uſe at Lodi Giles" with pro- 


per bleeding and chſters, will generally 


be ſufficient to remove moſt common 
fevers; yet if the caſe a appear urgent and 


dangerous, then, by way of ſecurity, 


inciſions of the {kin' as drains ſhould be 
uſed alſo.—F or want of ſuch ſecretions f 


3 and 


action, remembring ſtill 


— — ae, 
Reer !? > 
» 
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and evacuations, the horſe, though he 
may happen to recover of his fever; 18 
Jiable to, and, often is ruined by conſe- 
quential; diſorders, ſuch as the farcy, 
broken windedneſs, tubercles of the 
lungs, conſumption, glanders, and zde- 
matous 19 iba chat are never 
5 ved. . UTE % 


48. 


N . 
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IT o this; the ems Hoy: priaps b. "A 
ject that ſo many different evacuations | 
and ſecretions, promoted by bleeding, 
drains, and nitre, uſed all together, impede 

the operation of each other With all my . 
beart, I don't know but they may— 
yet theſe united help to abate the in- 
flammation, attenuate the fluids, and 
diſcharge the ſame, better than either 
of them uſed alone And my defign i is; - 
not to trouble the reader with any ſpe- 
culative matters, but to tell him a plain 
ſtory, which he may eaſily underſtand; 
and to ſhew him ſome rules, whereby. 
nr 8 80 ſa ve forty-nine horſes. out. of 
22 * 


V4" a> 4 


[131 } | 
ſiſty in every Ein -of fever, with 
phing to an) farrier, vhs me 


is in theſe diſorders a greater enemy! 


* x4 


. horſe chan the diſeaſe itſelf. 


$199; t: 1 „„ t 11K wt G43 bd | 


| Rik the obſervitions Thave made o 


the various diſeaſes of horſes for many . 
years, and from the nature, fameneſss“ 
and ſimplicity of their foo 
heretofore inclined to dank, that theſe 
animals were not ſubject to malignant 


fevers; as men are, but the epidemical®! 


diſeaſe. that has occaſionilly raved A 
mongſt them ſome few years. paft, and 


which ſtill ſhews: itſelf at times, has! q 


an me TI pe aid „„ 
$1 | b 1 4 


In this diſeaſe, whith Y own is gs l 
to me, they are ſeized with a variety 


of ſymptoms, that require a very differ- a. 
ent treatment on this account particu- 


lar regard is to be had to the ſymptoms 

attending it, as the proper « criterion or 

direction how you are to act; and with 
8 2 ſuch 


1 Have bebt! 5 
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ſuch attention, the methods here direck . 
ed will ſeldom fail. to for; Fur: n 
poſe. 5 ie 


i 
% 741 42 * . $3 


This diſeaſe "rm ge in 1 — 8 
great debility of the limbs; and many 
horſes are ſo much weakened, as to reel 
and ſtagger about when led along, and 
that almoſt as een as hes are nit 


; ; 1 7 

OP 1s 3 too, in „ 3 8 
loſs of appetite, a dry ſhort cough, their 
eyes become ſuddenly dim, and glazed 
and lifeleſs, and they are an 2 
free from all inclination to drink. _ 
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ee being, 1 think, five ai. 1 
ent claſſes or degrees of this diſcaſe, I - 
ſhall endeavour to diſting iſh them as 
clearly and coneiſely as 1 can, for the | 
information of the reader. e 


rn alan: 
mentioned, ſome of them are taxen 
| | with EY 


theſe are chiefly affected with a weak 
neſs behind, they have no fever, nor 
tokens of inflammation, and there ſeems 
to be a tendency —_— a 8 


Ragnation. of ther Ae INT" 


Same ; Arps We are el - |. 
tokens! of inflammation, the fever is = 
high, and the external parts are hot and 
burning theſe are _ ound in 
their head and an wart Kronen =: Bat 


Thirdly 5 in 8 ohe Ailcaſs falls on 8 i 

the throat, with manifeſt tokens of =_ 
great ſoreneſs ; theſe ſeldom have any 4 
feveriſh heat, are not ſo much affected 

in their limbs or ſight as ſome are, their 

appetite too, and inclination to eat and 
drink, ſeems better 1. in thoſe of the. 

firſt. and ſecond claſs. They are, in 

general, miſerably reduced) before this x 

ſoreneſs goes off, though their falling 


away VE not to > be i imputed ſolely to 
their 


- 158 
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their:faſling;; becauſe, almoſt all horſes 
in this diſeaſe; that have it much, are 

reduced in a very ft w. days almoſt to 
the nes: AK 5 a n horſe.” 8 
2 14+ 2 1 
R Others there accontiichcy are 
ſeized at firſt with a cough only, and 
ſhewlittle or no ſymptoms of illneſs; rior 
of; any;unuſual heat or cold; theſe, in 
general, ſoon have a diſcharge of a Tevl 
rous fluid, from the: noſtrils; as in the 
inflammatory fever theſe are leaſt af- 
fected, and recover ſooneſt of any, and 
0 too mne wy affiſtance at 
allo *: ; ee ee f 
Fiftbly, In others there appears, ſoon 
after the cough, the phlegmon or boi! 
in ſome part of the head or body. In 
ſome of whom the vital heat is ſuffici- 
ent, without any art or aſſiſtance ſpee- 
dily to bring on a critical impoſthuma- 
tion.— In others, the vital heat is ſo lit- 
Hop! that their lives are manifeſtly en- 
* 


* 6735 3 


dangered before an impoſthumation d can 


pr mon 


be obtained, even Van the alfſiſtance of 


art. 3 i rtr 81 C3. Bol © hd $5 \ : 1 410 _ 4 7 x 


- AC Wy 99 
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briſk: or lan; guid circulation” nr thercef, a8 
they S to ibs more or Heſs vid! 


—if this be not tlie true cauſe, 'fr om 
| whence, I pray you, ariſe the to 
treme ſenſations of cold and heat in dif? 


ferent horſes, affected with the Jamie 
epidemical difeaſe'?!-jt may be obſerred 
too, that thoſe berſes are möff s 


18 found the leaſt ſerum. 


} ' 1 — ' x'% 1 * 
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Haring deſeribec the diffeveri = 
toms of this diſeaſe, -1 ffiall fubj bin l e 


E methods of wenne * ö 11 
5 TH „ * Cabs, $a 19 


out vital heat! 
it may perhaps be more proper to ſay, 
that the different progreſs of the critical 
boil in different horſes, is owing to to the 
difference of their fluids; and the more 


dcted 
with cold and ſhivering; in whoſe: blood 
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Fo or thole of the firſt dab. \ bleeding - 
is particularly found to do harm ; and 
if it be done in any great quantity the 
horſe ſoon drops; a violent palpitation of 
the heart ſucceeds, and death moſt pro- 
bably follows ſoon. The blood of 
theſe, when taken away, and ex- 
poſed to the air 24 hours, has not a 
drop of ſerum.i in it, but remains a co- 
agulated ſizy maſs; 3 nor do theſe, when 
coſtive, bear the evacuations by clyſters 
with advantage, but rather with the 

contrary effect; and rowels alſo; Jeem 
to do harm to horſes. under the cir- 
cumſtances here deſcribed—for theſe the 
following medicine will generally: pro- 
duce, i in a few days, the. deſired e 


Take of Es Gl; armoniac —_ ni- 
tre, each one ounce; of caſtile ſoap 
half an ounce; of zomphor' rubbed 
with a little cold drawn linſeed oil, two 


drachms; mucilage of gum arabic q. s. 
| + £4 15 mix 


[137 } 
mix theſe into a ball or two für one . 
doſe, and goa it three times a e 


NP ia 44 4 


"Bak il. on the I of theſe e 
for a few days, the urinary ſecretions. 
appear not to be enlarged, or the ſymp- 
toms do not abate, then the quantity of 
nitre and ſal armoniac ought to be in- 
creaſed according to your horſe's ze, : 


ſtrength, and habit of body. —His proper 


food at the beginning is hay and ſeald- 
ed bran, if he will eat K;- his drink 
ſhould be moderately warm, and what- 
ever he likes beſt, and as much as ro 
chang.” 8 ; 


hd che continuance of 1 3 
cine for a few days, as the ſtagnated 
fluids become thinner, the bodily warmth 
and ſtrength increaſes ; and ſoon after, 
as the urinary Tecretions appear to be 
| augmented, he begins to drink freely; 
upon which he generally becomes ſud- 
cenly well, recovers his limbs and his | 
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appetite at once, and. is free from all 


complaints but his cough, which per- 
haps leaves him not . till he has 
revoiiered, his fleſh, . „55 


When theſe ſymptoms, 3 oops 
he horſe's appetite is good, leave oft 
theſe medicines, leaſt the fluids become 
too much attenuated, and ſo a "opt 
enſue ; and all other medicines t for 


nature now will in general beſt de, her 

own work. without: art.— 

outs ſcalded together is now „ his: proper 
Food ; during his whole illneſs he ſhould 


Bran and 


not be taken out of the ſtable on any 
account, nor afterwards, till he has re- 
covered his fleſh and been purged, 7 
which moſt probably he will not be a- 
ble to bear for a conſiderable time; and 
as. in the inflammatory fever, kedping 


the horſe cool is very beneficial ; ſo in 


this diſeaſe, keeping him moderately 
warm, with good rubbing, if he is in- 
F 5 clined 


C5 139 J: 
clined to be cold, and Riff 3 in his mo- 
tions, is very 1 peceliry ; 27 tool! 9 T 

pe or thoſe of a 8 FRY ron 
ing in a moderate quantity is very be 
neficial, more eſpecially at the begin- 
ning df the diſeaſe; here evacuations 
too by clyſters will be found of uſe, and 
the medicine before directed ſhould be 
given in like manner. If the heat and 
fever continue twelve hours, and the | 
veſſels on' the membranes about the eye 
appear red, inflamed and diſtended, a 
ſecond bleeding in a moderate quanti- 
ty may be neceſſary, and will be general- 
ly ſufficient; but in this, or future: 
blood-lettings, you are to be directed 
ſolely by the tokens of inflammation, 
remembring, that the horſe in this diſ- 
eaſe can bear the loſs only of a ſmall 
quantity at one time, reſpect YI had 5 
alſo to Ae ſiae and ſtrength. 


Fx. RY, 


[ 240 } 


The blood in horſes with theſe ſymp- 
toms is very ſizey, of a buff colour; and 
has but little ſerum in it, when it has 
ſtood for a time; in this caſe, therefore, 
rowels will be found improper, becauſe 
the lymph and finer fluids are hereby 
diſcharged, of which there appears to 
be already a deficiency, or rather ſome 
degree of * in the circulation | 
thereof. N 5 


. For fach as are affected with a ſore- 
neſs of the throat, bleeding, clyſters and 


rowels are all improper, unleſs there be 


manifeſt tokens of fever and inflamma- 
tion; in either caſe the medicine be- 
fore directed is proper—theſe . will eat 
bread and water- gruel together wa 
1 5 


For thoſe which have a diſcharge at 
the noſtrils, bleeding is highly prejudi- 


cial, becauſe this i is an effort of nature, 
| and 


„ LON 
and is a kind of criſis to get rid of the 
diſeaſe; ; cly ſters here are ſeldom wanted, 
becauſe the horſe has in theſe circum- 
ſtances generally an appetite to eat a 
quantity of ſcalded bran, ſufficient to 
keep his body open; but rowels here, 
with the medicine before directed, help 
to aſſiſt nature in unloading the ſur- 
charged veſſels, and getting rid of the 
_ extravaſated fluids ; for tho many horſes 
do well under theſe circumſtances, by 
the help of nature alone, without any 
aſſiſtance, yet 1 have ſeen many in- 
ſtances, both i in this fever, as well as in 
the inflammatory, where, for want of 
theſe artificial helps, the extravaſated 
fluids diſcharged at the noſtrils have been 
of ſo ſharp a nature, as to corrode the 
ſoft membrane which lines the internal 
cavity of the noſe, and there produce 
ulcers, which lying out of the reach of 
topical applications, often turn to the 
real glanders. 9 


®% 


* 
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F or the Fr daſs; a alice of FREE 
and milk with lard ſhould be applied 


twice a day to the boil; .and it might - 
reaſonably be deemed very proper, where 


the pulſe is low, the circulation languid, 
and the external parts cold, to give the 


horſe ſome warm alexipharmick medi- 


cines, to enable nature to bring on the 


work of ſuppuration ; but I have found, 
in ſeveral inſtances, that ſuch medicines 


are on this occaſion of no account at 


all ; for when I have perceived the boil: 


to Rand ſtill for many days, and not 


advance in the leaſt to maturation, and 
the horſe has been in manifeſt danger, 
I have left off the uſe of warm medi- 


cines, and have given the medicine be- 
fore directed, with camphor, thinking, 
by this means, to thin the fluids, and 


ſo to carry off the diſeaſe by the other 


common ſeeretory ducts, and this has 


ſucceeded ; but what 1s remarkable, and + 


I believe contrary to > ſpeculative reaſon- 
ing, 


| L 1431 
ing, the phlegmon or boil, which be- 
fore ſtood ſtill, and would not advance 
at all, has ſoon after, when tlie urina+ | 
ry ſecretions have been enlarged, come - 
to ſuppuration ; and tho this: may ap- 
pear ſomewhat ſtrange to the learned; 
yet it ought to be remembered, that 
bleeding has occaſionally brought the 
phlegmon in men to ſuppuration, which 
before 851 no advances thereto.) 1 


5 "P * 5 
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By . ident aste; 4 ph | 
ſaved the lives of many horſes, - having 
loſt a few only out of a great number; 
tho Iam ready to acknowledge, that 
when this diſeaſe firſt made its appears 
ance, I endangered the lives of many; 
but this laſt circumſtance has, T dare 
lay, never happened to any of the far= - 
riers, from the uſe of their remedies 3 
becauſe they have approved receipts to 
cure all diſeaſes, without the trouble 8 
reaſoning about them, 


There 


TOR 


There are two diſeaſes indiſcriminate- 
ly called by the name of the yellows, 

which+being different in their nature, 
ſeem to require ſome diſtinction, and 
the more ſo, becauſe they will require 
to be treated in a manner . 
eren, „ "20d | 


"Dun is an e pre ated: 
ed with ſuch ſymptoms, as appertain 


in general, to that which is commonly 
called the diſtemper in horſes, with a 


diſcharge of a yellow ſerous matter from 


the eyes, and noſe, &c. and is generally 
produced by heat, and cloſe Vo. 


In this caſe bleeding is improper, 1. 
cauſe the efforts of nature are thereby 
impeded, but drains, ſalts and clyſters 
will take place as in other infla W 
ry fe vers. 185 


5 


3 


[345] 
The other, where the finer veſſels and 
the cuticle. of the eye are tinged with a 
yellow. hue, and not attended with a 


diſcharge from the noſe, . &c. is the ef- 
fect of (obſtructed bile—Here bleeding 


tho always uſed) muſt be very impro- 


per, when there are no tokens: of in- 
flammation, and rowels f in this caſe can 


do no good, but nitre and antimony, 


| and caſtile ſoap, with a decoction. of | 
madder root, given twice a day, are 


the pee remedies. 
By the daily uſe * alt petre ak | 
continued as an alterative after the diſ- 
temper, I have rode my horſe. a fox- 
hunting in half the time that I could 
have done, if he had gone through a a 
courſe of phy ſick, and he has preform: 
ed as well i in _ reſ Pect. 


If ſuch are the effects of cabin Me- 


dicines i in fevers, what is to be expected 


WY - . . _ 


[1466] 
from a contrary treatment, or the in- 
conſiſtent medley of cordials, noſtrums, 
and ſpecificks; given by grooms and 
farriers, without knowing the leaſt tittle 


3 anatomy, or the animal ceconomy, 
Without ſo much as knowing wherein 
ie difordet conſiſts, or even the nature 
of the medicine they uſe as a remedy.— 
But, however, not to detract from the 
merit of theſe men, it muft be granted, 
that what they want in knowledge is 
Amply ſupplied by the goodnels of their 
receipts. And it would be a very hard 
caſe indeed, if in a receipt, conſiſting 
of a great number and variety of arti- 
cles; one of them thould not happen(as 
11 2255 to 2 hold gabe the ee 5 
Now. nine ard: N dicerent in- 
3 will moſt certainly” make a 
| very good receipt, but if it exceeds thir- 
ty, no e of ny. fort can ſtand 
before 23 72 — e ee 240-1 1 l 5 
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wil thiir dase | 
treatment, of tumours, es and 
various lamen 6 wichont beine gacq 
ed with the 1 
ponent parts, me 
it is in the proper t e 


But time and reſt, and wonder. 
ing nature, and the Gmplicity 2 the 
horſe's food, oftentimes eff ect a cure in 
ſpite of all their abſurd applications 
which they from vanity and ignorance 
conclude to be the effect of e own. 
kill,” F 


I * 


Ll 


nous 
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1 1 tel your another Dory... 2918 
A man Was e for: to ſonal 
pox, in the interval of time, between | 
that and the eruption, he was ſeized 5 
with the gout in both fect. —He was : 
ordered to apply flinnels to the lame, 
and warm the Nr eme 0 wh 5 


9 


„ 
none but upon his feet, which were ve- 
ry full. 

1 . this to ſhew, what evils 
may be. produced by hear ; and for the | 
learned to conſider, what future good 
may in ſuch cafes be derived from lo- 


PWR" hee occurs to me the wrong 


85 judgment of the jockey, in ſtopping e- 


very avenue, even to the key-hole of 
the ſtable door, whereby the pure ni- 
trous air is excluded from the faintly 
reſpiring horſe Hence the ſerous parti- 
cles of the blood are diſcharged Hence 
fevers appear in different ſhapes, and 
variety of illneſs is produced from not 
diſtinguiſhing between the effectsof heat 
and warmth, | | 


And here may be juſtly ſaid (what 
was ſaid before about the lameneſs of 
horles) that ninetcen times in twenty the 

| diſeaſes 


. 140 I. 
diſeaſes befalling all horſes; are occa- 


honed by too much heats and too _ 
hned air. 


Now, to the beſt of my obſervation, 
what is called the diftemper amongſt 
the horned cattle, is exactly correſpon- 
dent to the diſtemper amongſt the horſes, 
the ſymptoms in each animal being ſi- 
milar in all reſpects.— And the diſ- 
charge from the noſtrils, &c. of the 
cow in theſe fevers, about the nature of 
which, and of this diſtemper, there has 
been abundance of fine writing, is no- 
thing elſe, but an extravaſation of the 
ſcrous particles of the blood, the effect 
of inflammation—and therefore, in o- 
bedience to the attempts of nature, our 
buſineſs is to invent all the methods we 
can to carry off this extravaſated ſerum, 
Q and the inciſions, as before Pt 8 
for the horſe, made in the ſkin of the 
cow, will, as it does in horſes with the 
_ lame ſort of fever, -produce in twenty | 


four 


[2901] 
2 hours a naſty fœtid purulent mat- 
ter.—By a number of theſe drains the 
parts will be unloaded, and the animal 
relieved, —and they do inall inflammatory 
fevers amongſt horſes, and I dare ſay will 
too amongſt the cows, anſwer nearly the 
ſame end, and purpoſe, as a critical 
abſceſs. But when no critical abſceſs 
happens, or no artificial drains are made 
uſe of, the natural one's, not being fuf- 
ficient to carry off the extravaſated ſe- 
um, the viſcera, and more noble parts, 
„ are in time affected, the blood and 
2 | Juices-deviate by degrees into a ſtate of 
putrefaction and corruption, and the a- 
nimal dies a molt wretched death. 


If any man n vbjea and ay. this dit. 
temper of the cows is infectious, and 
therefore it is of the putrid, and not of 
the inflammatory kind: I anſwer, that 
it does not appear to be infectious, be- 
cauſe ſome cows amongſt a number. of 


infected ones have eſcapedi it. Butallowing 
; e 


4 


it to be of the putrid or peſtilential kind, 
and to ariſe from air, infection, or both, 

theſe artificial drains made in the {in 
will ſtill be very proper, becauſe they 
will anſwer in ſome meaſute the ſame 
end, as the bubo or crit 
befalling the human i 
tial diſorders if they are properly ma- 
naged.— And here it may be obſetyed, 
that when diſtempered cows have eſcap 
ed death, it has been generally = 
to ſome critical abſceſs, various inſtances 
of which. 1 have ſeen. 15mut 30 1 -9V1 x 


/ ; * 8 * 


To theſe. artificial drains ſhould tis 
added the uſe. of cooling ſals, and lax- 


ative clyſters, if needful. er: 
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It is necęſſary ever to e that 
bleeding the horſe or co will be wrong, 
tad; muſt do harm, when a diſcharge 
from. the noſtrils; &c. is begun, becauſe it 
1s contrary. to the effort of nature; and fo 


it is when there is any ſwelling that is 
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tending to matter, which kinds of oel | 
4 can be —— by the ann 


From the obſervations I have made 
on the diſeaſes of theſe animals, and 
from the ſameneſs and ſimplicity of their 
food, I think there is great reaſon to 
believe, that the ſame remedies will | 
have the ſame effect in one ſpecies as 
in the other and it is much to be 
wiſhed, that the legiſlative power will 
give the farmers leave (whenever this 
diſtemper ſhall again appear) to make 
trial thereof, and oblige them to deli- 
ver in, at ſome proper place, the ſymp- 
toms of this diſeaſe, and the effect of 
theſe propoled rematies. | 


| Now the author's ſole motive in pub- 
liſhing this is the good of the commu- 
nity :—butif theſe methods ſhould prove . | 
ſucceſsful, particular men will be alſo 

benefited For the College of Phyfici- 


Clans 


: * Ul 


ans will be prevented the trouble of any 

future meetings on this occaſion ; and 

the good biſhops will avoid the fatigue 1 
of compoſing pious forms of prayer to + 
deprecate this evil—as if the Almighty _ 
Being (like an earthly prince) was to be 
influenced by human entreaties to alter 
his general laws, whereby all things are 
governed not conſidering, that natu- 
ral evil muſt unavoidably happen to the 
creatures of this earthly ſtate, from the 
comingeincies of food and climate. 


| There is ether diſorder inet to 
bullocks, which the graziers call being 
hove or ſprung : that is to ſay, the a- 
nimal, from overcharging the ſtomach, 
is ſwelled in ſuch a manner, as to bring 
on ſpeedy death, unleſs ſoon relieved, 
all digeſtion being at a ſtand.— This 
will be cured by raking the excrement 
from the ſtrait gut, and by ſalt- petre, 
or any laxative ſalt given plentifully,— 
to i a 


[ 154 * 
and Mee will ſo far do good, as to 
3 We: 2 affected. 9 0 


© hears a rs oefals FO os or 
Ae bleeding, t taking away the ex- 
crements, clyſters and ſalt· petre, with 
other laxative ſalts, plentifully given in 
ſome barley-water, with gum Arabick 
diſſolved therein, are the proper me- 
thods of cure —if theſe methods fail, o- 
pium ſhould be given Now it ee 
times happens, that theſe animals have 
encyſted tumours on the neck of the 
bladder, in which caſe I apprehend nei- 
ther ſalt· petre, nor any other medicine, 5 
will have "ny: effect. 61+ ant; we at 
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= CHAP. 1. 


Treats of other ai orders, to which th 
5 ace is liable. | 


HEN recent coughs or E 
happen, bleeding, repeated if 


neceſſary, warm moiſt diet, and the 
following = 
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following medicine, will generally re- 


move it.— Take two ounces of cold 


drawn linſeed oil, of ;: falt-petre one 


ounce, volatile falt of hartſhorn two . 
drachms ; this f is to be given daily i in 
ſome linſeed, or liquorice tea, barley- 


water, or any ſuch kind of vehicle; and 


above all things, let him be kept with- 
in doors, air and motion irritating the 


n ; $ y 5. * + 4 1 9 . 1 
* 4 ” 3” of wy 4 „ 4a . = — 5 


parts affected. Fe ” „ 


Let no man lend an ear to Hz adver- | 


tien of cures for broken: winded 
horſes, how pompous ſoever they may 
appear becauſe, in this caſe, certain 
glands (called the lymphatick) which, 


are placed upon the air-pipe at its en- 


trance into the lungs, are become en- 


larged, and thereby the diameter of the 5 
tube is leſſened hence the received air 
cannot ſo readily make its eſcape, nor 
reſpiration be: performed with ſuch faci- 
lity as before—from which quantity of 


contained air the lobes of the lungs are 


X 1 alway 8. 
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[2867 
always enlarged, as may be ſeen by ex- 
amining the carcaſes of broken- 
* horſes, after __— are. denen 


Gripes or cholick are af; two. „ kinds: ; 
one proceeding from the drinking of 
cold water, the other from coſtiveneſs, 
and ſubſequent heat and ae ion 
of the bowels. „„ 


1 be Grſt 5 is cured by giving one ounce. 
of 4 2 romanum, and. by. repeat- 


In the ſecond, vleding 3 is proper; 3 
which ſhould be repeated if neceſſary, 
that is, if the pain appear to be very ; 
violent, the excrement ſhould be kept 


raked away, as it falls into the rectum, 


or trait gut.—Sweet oil ſhould be given 3 
inwardly to relax the inteſtines, —and 
cooling laxative ſalts, every four hours, 
to unload the ſame, for which purpoſe 
the neutral purging falts are the beſt, 


ſuch as glauber my.” al” catharti- 
5 8 cum; 


[ 85 1 
cum, with tartar ſoluble, Ge. and . 
given by way of clyſters will alſo be of 
uſe in this caſe. Here falt-petre i is not 
ſo proper, becauſe it acts as a diuretic, 


tha Aan a laratire. | 


2 „ wy; 4 


SON ALS, 4; 
Hop 5 laſt kind of cholick, j pro- 
ceeding from coſtiveneſs and inflamma- 
tion of the bowels, is what the writers 
and farriers call the ſtrangullion, or 
twiſting of the guts, and 1 
poſe it to be - yet this never happens, but 
the truth is that certain particles or 
pieces of dung or excrement in pulling 
thro' the guts, becoming hard and in- 
durated from a degree of drineſs, the 
ſpace of the gut where it reſts, is ſtretch- 
ed and enlarged, —hence follows a nar- 
rowneſs or ſtricture round the adjacent 
part of the ſame, ſo that the excrement. 
cannot paſs along—this occaſions an in- 
flammation, and the horſe, if not ſoon 
relieved by cooling and relaxing medi- 


cines, dies of a mortification in ſuch 
part 


1 56) Be 
part —another cauſe may be a natural 


inflammation of ſome part of the inteſ. 


tines, where the excrement is not 4. 


e 25 Ji . ee 
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Thus you ſee: how neceſſary it is 


carefully to diſtinguith betwixt theſe 
different kinds of choli ck, which will be 


beſt done by obſerving whether there be 
a fever attending it or not to aſcertain 
the exiſtence of which or not, the pul- 
fation of the artery is to be conſulted, 


which may be felt on the hinder part of 
the fore leg, either above or below the 
knee of the horſe, but better on his 


left ſide. Moreover, the horſe in 


this laſt caſe will be frequently looking 
back into his flank, by which he points 


out in ſome: meaſure the ſeat and na- 


ture of his diſeaſe, tho not with abſo- 
lute certainty for the ſame ſymp- 
toms will attend the horſe afflicted with 


the ſtone or gravel (which by the bye I 


elieve * ſeldom happens) but much 
f | certainty 8 


1489) 


certainty may be W even with 
reſpe& to the difference of theſe com- 
plaints, by paying due attenion to the 
nature and drineſs of his dung or excre- 
ments, or his frequent attempts and mo- 
tions to avoid his urine.— But which ſo- 
ever of theſe is the diſeaſe, thus far you 
will be right, that theſe remedies will be 


n in each of theſe complaints, 
5 


With. .reſpedt api! {forms af phyteky 
every groom and every farrier has his 
9 which he ſtill thinks the beſt 
Now perhaps the ingredients given 
in ue may have much the ſame ef- 
fect and if any miſchieſ befal the 
horſe, it is much more frequently o w- 
ing to bad 85 eue than to the 


phyſick itſelf.” 


2 


vet ſoch mee as W a ſtimu- 
lating nature ſhould be avoided, becauſe” 
they greatly deprive the inteſtines of 


that mutus: which i is deſigned to line 
and 


1 
4 
5 
1 


of 


r 


and guard them from the appear- 
ance of which mucus amongſt the dur 


of the horſe, the farrier gravely. my | 


_ remarks, that he 1s Wore: foul.” 


The miſchief that Ce mend : 
to the horſe in phyſick i is owing to this 
cauſe: namely, that the medicines, not 


working ſo much, nor ſo readily as may 


be wiſhed, the horſe is trotted about 
till he is ready to drop, is thrown into 


a heat, perhaps a ſweat, by raihng which 


new ſecretion, the purging is entirely 


ſtopped, and a fever enſues, which ter- 
minates in the loſs of eyes, of feet, or 


in death; many inſtances ory at {which 
I have one en 10; ttt 


1 | 


| When the e of a — falls « on * 4 
feet, on this or any other occaſion, the 
proper method of acting is to cut them 
off round and ſhort at the toe, till 


the blood appears, and with a draw- 
| ing knife to ſcore: the hoof all round 


. 


longi- 


. 65 J 
tudigally at Proper. intervals of . pace 
(till you reach the quick) beginning "hs 
little below the coronary ring, and on- 
tinuing the ſame to the end of the foot 
or toe; hence the new hoof will have 
more liberty to puſſi itſelf out, and the 
matter to be diſcharged ; the parts are 
to be dreſſed with ſome unctious medi- 
cine, and the whole foot to be wrapped. 
up with an emollient poultice. — by 
which means the feet will often become 


FED 


as good : and found as ever. ls 


41 


Now this laſt WE of ſeoring the 
foot longitudinally is of late come much 
into practice, with an intent to cure 
lameneſs ariſing, from the contracted” 
form, of the ſame TX which method, * 
gether with being turned to graſs, ex- 
pands the foot for a time ; 4. -but when 
theſe ſcorings are quite grown out, and 
the horſe is taken to houſe, ſuch foot 
returns again in a ſhort time to its pri- 


mitive natural contracted ſtate, and he 
= 7 "7 | becomes g 


x 
- 


(664). 
heedmie Juſt as lame as he was before, 


Of diſcales of the eye 1 have little at 
ellen to ſay, having never ſeen any 
method of acting, but what is uncertain, 
and cannot be relied on, yet frequent 
bleeding, and the uſe of cooling lax- 
ative ſalts often are of great ſeryice, 


There a are - fo many forms of purging 
already preſcribed, which, for any 
thing I know to the contrary, may be 
" nl , good, that it ſeems needleſs 
| here to direct any; yet, for the rea- 


| der 8 e I. ſhall relate my Own 
Ty: 


. 4 * N 
$2 ks. "A 5 


} 1 take of B arbadves a a Flfcient 
a quantity, which given from one ounce | 
to one ounce and an half is enough for 
| moſt horſes ; of powdered jallap two 
[ drach ms, "HT becauſe this reſinous gum 
Temains long in the ſtomach without 
diſſolving, I add three drachms of falt 


of tartar, which is the proper men- 
ſtruum | 


C8641 

ſtruum or diſſoluent theregf; and to 
prevent giping, 1 2 1 an © dende of 
Singer rann 1500 50% Hb 


+» 


But 7 the. fale * tartar 1 at 
with the aloes, it becomes immediately 
ſo brittle, that it cannot be given in the 
form of a ball, wherefore I generally 
mix the aloes and jallap together by 
the heat of a fire, and give it in a ball; 
and after that I give the ginger 0 t 
of tartar in ſome Warns ale. 


4% - a 1 7 
* % * a 


Ng it N 1 ns | 
the ſtimulating quality of the medir 
cine, from too large a doſe, or a weak 
habit of body, that a flux or purging 
continues many days; in this caſe give 
him gruel, made of boiled rice and 
water, with ſome gum Arabic diſſolved 

therein, and repeat it; this will ſheath _ 
the ſtimulated bowels: and philonium 
romanum, repeated at intervals of time 
boy ee ſball. dicse) vill top the 
3 purging, 


Ry 
purging, to which opium may be ad- 
ded, if there be need. And when he 
will eat corn of any ſort, let him Have 
it; or rice, either . or raw. But | 
if he refüſe all food, balls ſho! uld be 
given him made of the four of beate 


4 2, © wb 
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and ri rice. N e Bn 


f | | | 
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Te uſual lbb of treating gelte, 2 
when they take phy fiok, is to give them 
nothing to eat but ay. till the opera- 
tion is over, and not to take ther rout | 
on that day the phyſick is given.- 
But thinking I could find a method 
preferable to this on ſome oectfidns, I 
have often ventured to deviate from this 
good old cuſtom, by giving tlie hotſe 
what corn and bran he would eat, ſcald- 
ed together, and by walking him out 
on the day he takes phyſick; but tlie 
next day, when it 7 he dbes not 
go out at all, nor is he allowed any 
corn till the 3 the only bad 


effects 1 have ever bound from it, are, 
& that 


4 


ae YL 
that PEE Aa out the firſt day 
creates an "appetite, that by filling his 
i belly, he is leſs weakened, his blood is 
leſs impoveriſhed": = he recovers his 
ſtrength much ſooner, fo that he will 

be able to hunt again in a ſhort time, 

or to run his match, if he has any fuch 
depending.—Yet-it 1 muſt be confeſſed, 
there is one misfortune attends tlie 
horſe i in this way off purging, more thah 
in the common one, which is, that he 
is hardly ever ſick with it. — But a 
greater misfortune than this is, — that 
the gerierality' of grooms and farriers 
hardly ever think a horſe is benefited 
by pbyſick; . unleſs it makes him very 


11 and reduces him almoſt to the de- 


gree of a dog-horſe. In this caſe,” the 
mellicine T give him is compoſed” of ' 
ſoap and aloes, | and ginger,” Which acts 
as a diuretick as well as a laxative, and 


is a medicine of much de on many 


occafions. „ on 
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if phyſick be given immediately. after 
it and which I am ſure has often been 
the conſequence of it, tho imputed by 
grooms and farriers to foulneſs,—a term 
of art, which they n vagen the 


£6] 


** *. * 1 WES * EY og 
i1 20 * TEE, 


And Sins oceurs 9 me e another, g 890 
en amongſt the grooms; when 


they intend to purge: their harſes — 
and that. is, to give, them à ſweat. by 


way of ftirring the humours (as, they 


call it) the day before. the phyſick is 
given ; but for my: oyn part, I am ſo 
| unhappy, - as to be of a quite contrary 


opinion in this matter, believing the 


horſe ſhould rather be kept cool and 


quiet for a few days before he takes it 
for that this exerciſe certainly pro- 
duces ſome degree of inflammation in 


the blood, which is very likely to be the 


cauſe of ſwellings in the extreme parts, 


meaning of. ob 1 


Again, when horſes have cold æde- 
N 1 


matous ſwellings in the extreme parts; 
occa ned by the impoveriſhed ftate 
of the blood and juices, or bad uſage, 
the cuſtom is to purge away, doſe af- 
ter dofe, without knowing, that by 
ſuch continued purging, they are do- 
ing harm; for the uſe of purges will 
render che blood and juices: thinner, fo 


that theſe ſwellings will be increaſed 


rather than removed, unleſs ſome pros 
per warm medicines are given between 
whiles, to amend the | Rate of the 
blood, 


3 2 5 ”% of Els bows YEP 
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When a dere. is ales with: a - oy 
ſentery or ſcowering, to treat him firſt 
with medicines of an aſtringent qua- 
lity is highly improper, but the cauſe 
ol the diſeaſe ſhould be firſt endeavour- 
ed to be removed, by giving him 
toaſted rhubarb and nutmeg, — and 
when this may have been ſuppoſed to 
operate, opium is the moſt eſfectual 
remedy, of which ten or twenty grams 
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may be given at a time, and repeated a 


as there is occaſion ; and becauſe the 


inteſtines are in this caſe ſtrongly: i irri- 
tated, and their mucus, carried off, his 


proper drink will be gruel made with 
bean flour, and ſome gum Arabick 


diſſolved therein, his food ſhould con- 
ſiſt of rice and bean flour, and a ſmall : 


quantity of meat broth, without ſalt, 
| thrown into the gut by way of clyſter, 


would help to allay the ata, or 


ſtim ulus of the fame. - 


Worms will be cured by prepared 
mercury given in ſmall quantities, by 


pewter, tin and oil; and I have been 


of opinion, that Botts too would be 
cured by the ſame means, but later 2 


rene proves: the contrar. 


It is worth remarking, that bittere : 
can be no antidote to Botts, becauſe 


they have been often found alive in 


the duodenum, into which the bilious 
juice 


To»). 
juice or gall is immediately diſcharged, 
than which nothing is more bitter. — 
Can bitters then have any better ef- 
fects on worms, than on Botts, if they 
are there found alive too ? It appears 
from en alſo, that worms put 
into the ſtrongeſt bitters, live OJ N 
a8 they do in common me 

TI 23 U9 Ee mens © 

But having lately . an x opportu- 
nity. f opening a horſe that died in 
OR who was known to have 


been troubled with Botts, and who 


had, in order to be cured of them, 
taken a conſiderable quantity of all 

| theſe medicines for a conſiderable time 
before, L found a great number of 
them in the ſtomach, which was in 
ſome parts nearly eaten through, and 
the inteſtines h in ſome places e: eaten 
quite ee 193+ 110- ne 27 1 6s 

wi 50% 1. 5 


* De Reoumur, in his hiſtory ke 


inſets, has [niatle ſome curious obſer - 
leds 5 vations 


11 


5 vations r this ſubject of Botts * 
hodh — 


Te begins with ies 


"Ws Aman the = VM chat are ul 
ful to mankind, the horſe is certain- 
ly entuled to the firſt rank, and yet 
this animal, cenſiderable as it is, and 
contrived by its figure and beautiful 
proportion to afford us pleaſure, 
was not given to mankind alone, — 


* there is a ſpecies of fly, whoſe right 


in this creature may be looked 
upon as Rl better n than | 


| our own.” 


ie 


Nav 10 | this "EIPTY TE: to be 


true, what a mortifying circumſtance, 
and ſumbliog- block of offence, it will 
be to thoſe unphiloſophical people, 
whom pride and cuſtom have taught 
to believe, that all things were made 
for man alone.—He goes on to "ys 


1 * IF the horl be uſeful 0 un he is 


6 abſolutely 


7 


£ abſolutel y neceſſary to the fly—the 


© ſame Being ; that formed the horſe, 


* formed alſo this fly, which depends 


* wholly on the horſe for its preſerva- 
tion and continuance. The flies we 


other ſpecics,! receive their firſt life 
and growth in the form of worms, 
but theſe are worms that can be pro- 


duced and avuriched. only in the in - 
© teſtines of a horſe.—It is there alone 
they can enjoy the proper temperature 
© of heat, and receive the nowiſhment 


ry: (cr gh wha e 


* Beſides the wüg⸗ and; candle 
very long worms which have deen ob- 


© ſerved in the bodies of horſes, there 


have been ſeen alſo ſhort ones.— 


1 theſe are to be underſtood: what 
we * Hy Tr 


L 


/ 


* All — both i a 


- } a. modern, 


am ſpeaking of, like thoſe of all the 
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modern, who habe treated of the 
*-diſeaſes' of horſes, have taken notice 
of theſe ſhort worms, but M. Vt. 
©: /ifniers is, I believe, the firſt who has 
* traced them to the laſt ſtagenof their 
64 transformation, and has ſeen them 
change into a e kind n gs like 


te eyes; Þ 


236} ? 


Ing «© The: flies fond: e cheſs Bars 
© are produced inhabit the country, 
and do not come near: enſes at leaf. 
not near: thoſe of great towns; and 
* therefore horſes are never liable to 
© have theſe ſhort worms. (i. e. Bozts) 


in their bodies; if they have been 


kept in the | houſe, ':efpecially in a 


© town, * the ſummer and au- 


© turn; o ho ole 029! 0550 gat 


elt is in the former: of theſe; Tea- 


* ſons, and perhaps too in the begin- 


ning of the latter, that the females of 


ops fies —_— thennſelves to the 
anus 


[173] 
anus of bete and endeavbur to 
| gain admittance, in order there to 
c ey toy oa or eke ther 
* worms. „leg g. f 

| * Ws 975 $34 Oi ai! 

4 The preciſe inſtant: of their. [4 
© trance will ſcarce admit of an eye- 


"t 


« witneſs, but by the meereſt chance; 


yet M. Halliſnieri ſays, that Dr. 
c Gaſpari had attained this very un- 
common ſight. The doctor (he tells 
you) was one day looking at his mares 
in the field, and from being very quiet 


© he obſerved, that of. a ſudden they be- 


© came very reſtleſs, and ran about in 


c great agitation, prancing, Plunging, 
© and kicking; with violent motions of , 
their tails. He concluded, that theſe 
c extraordinary effects were produced 
by ſome fly buzzing about them, and 
* endeavouring to ſettle upon the anus 
of one of them; but the fly not be- 
© ing able to W he obſerved it to 


"0" off: with leſs noiſe than before, to- 


C wards 


1741 
* wards a mare that was feetling at a 
« diſtance from the reft ; and now the 
OP taking a more effectual method to 
obtain its deſign, paſſed under the tail 
* of the mare, and 5 made its way to 
* the anus, fy pee 512 4. 7 ts | 


Here at firſt it e 9 an 
© itching, by which the inteſtine was 
© protruded with an encreaſed aperture 
of the anus; the fly taking the ad- 
vantage of this penetrated further, and 
* ſecured itſelf in the folds of the in- 
« teſtine this effected, it was in a 
* ſituation proper for laying its eggs. 
© Soon after this the mare became very 
violent, running about, prancing, and 
© kicking, and throwing herſelf on the 
ground; in ſhort was not quiet, nor 
© returned to feeding, till after a * 


© of an hour. 


/ 


© The fly then we ſee can find means 
"ef depoſiting its eggs, or perhaps its 
« worms 


[ 175 1 
* worms in the fundament of the note 
« which; once effected, it has done all 
that is neceſſary for thee. 


6 If theſe worms are not b hatchel 

* when firſt depoſited in the horſe, but 
© are then only eggs, it will not be long 
before it happens, from the nutritive 
6 n e there receive. 55 


3 Theſe {Bars 5 worms, ſoon make 
their way into the inteſtines of the 
* horſe; they occupy ſuch parts of 
© this region, as are to them moſt con- 
© venient, and ſometimes (as we ſhall 
© ſee preſently) they penetrate even to 
© the ſtomach : — All the hazard they 

* appear to be expoſed to is, that of 
being carried away from the places 
© they have fixed on by the excrement, 
© which may ſeem likely to drive all 
before it. But nature has provided 
for all things, and when we ſhall have 
8 further deſcribed theſe / Bott worms, 


it 
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© it will be ſeen, that they are able to 
maintain their ſituation, and to remain 

ein the body, of the horſe as bug as 
* 81 * | 


—_— 9.4 
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T "AP is a time Sabo tha 2 F 
© worms are of themſelves defirous to 
leave this their habitation, it being no 
© longer convenient to them after the 
* purpoſes of their growth are anſwered. 
Their transformation to a fly muſt be 
performed out of the horſe's body, 
and accordingly, when the time of 
their transformation draws near, they 
© approach towards the anus of the 
© horſe, and then leave him of their 
© own accord, or with the excrement, 
© with which they then ſuffer them- 


< ſelves to be carried along. 

: The | 85 theſe (Ba) worms 
© affords at firſt fight nothing remark- 
able, but they appear like many other 


worms of the firſt claſs, to which they 
* be- 


1 
ef belong, that change into flies with 
two wings, and like the greateſt part 
* of the worms of that claſs, they are 
provided with a ſort of ſcaly claws, 
with which they draw * themſelves 
* forward. . DE 


| « There is a difference in colour ob- 
* ſervable between thoſe that are taken 
C by- force from the inteſtine of the 
© horſe, and thofe which come away of 
their own. accord ; ſome are greeniſh, 
< ſome yellowiſh, and others nearly 
brown; theſe laſt ; are neareſt, and the 
« greeniſh ones the fartheſt from the 


c time of their transformation. 


2 «If t M. 2 We myſelf have 
rightly. obſerved the poſition of their 
© claws, ſome of them differ from each 
* other in this reſpect, but are perfectly 
ſimilar in every other particular, and 


C: "OW change into flies ſo nearly a- 
ILCES A a 128 79 «28 like, 
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like, that I am convinced, they are 


F 


of the ſame kind and origin. | 


« However Sake. the Bott worms, 


which are the ſubje& of our preſent 


purſuit, have two unequal claws ; and 
{ince I have been acquainted | with the 


nature and: uſe of them, I have had. 


no difficulty to conceive, how. they 

may till remain in the inteſtines of 
the horſe, in oppoſition to all efforts 
of the excrement to force them out 
one of which, that I was handling and 


examining, faſtened upon my finger 


in ſuch a manner, that L found great 


difficulty to diſengage myſelf. Theſe . 


claws are a ſort of anchor, differently 


indeed diſpoſed from thoſe of com 


mon anchors, but contrived to o produce 


the lame effect. 


0 Beſides theſe 1 two * nature 1 


given to each of theſe ¶ Bott worms a 


* great number of triangular ſpines 
* of 


. f 
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© or briſtles, very ſufficient to arm them 

0 * againſt the-coats of the inteſtines, and 
© to reſiſt the force employed to drive 

© them towards the anus, provided the 


head be directed towards the Wu 
c of the horſe. 


« It will be aſked, no doubt, | if theſe 


bs; Bott) worms are. not dangerous to 


* horſes ?—The mares which afforded 


© me, for ſeveral years, thoſe on which 
I made my. obſervations, did not ap- 

«© pear to be leſs in health, than thoſe 
* which had none ;—but it may ſome- 
* times happen, that they are in ſo great 
© a quantity in the body of the horſe, as 
to prove fatal to him.—M. J all. iſniers 
© ſuppoſes theſe (Bott) worms, to have 
© been the cauſe of an epidemical diſ- 
eaſe, that deſtroyed a great many horſes 
© about Verona and Mantua in the year 
1713 the obſervations communica- 
ted to him by Dr. Gaſpari ſufficiently 


confirm his ſuppoſition. 8 
1 This 


N 


A 
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3 This e upon difſeaing 
+. ſome horſes that died of this diſtem- 

per, found i in their ſtomachs a ſurpri- 
ſing quantity of ſhort worms, of which, 
© to give us ſome idea, he compares 
© them to the kernels of a pomegranate 
* opened — each of theſe, by gnawing on 
*, the coat of the ſtomach, had made for 
« itſelf a kind of cellule'therein—each 
© of theſe cavities would caſily contain: 4 
c n of Indian bea. hers KE 


It is caly to conan: by thi means 
c the ſtomach muſt 'be reduced to a 

© wretched condition, the outer mem 
© branes were inflamed, and the inner 
© ones ulcerated and corrupted ;. a very 
* ſmall quantity of theſe worms were 
found in the ſmall inteſtines, and only 
© a few in the larger, to which laſt they 
* were found affixed, but had not cof- 
© raded them. | 
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1 It i is 10 prehops 1 theſe (Bees) 
© worms are in great numbers, and 
5 thereby incommode each other in the 
« inteſtines of the horſe, that they make 
© their way towards the ſtomach—and 
* indeed a very few flies muſt be enough 
to overſtock the inſide of a horſe, 

provided, they ſhould depoſit all their 
© eggs, and ſuch ſhould be animated, 
*M. VHalliſnieri having counted ſeven 
hundred and odd i in the e of one 
* fingle f. | 


e When one of theſe Botts + has left the 5 
anus of the horſe, it falls on the 
ground, and immediately ſeeks out 
for ſome place of ſafety, where it may 
© retire, to prepare for the laſt Rage of 

* its transformation, by which it is to 
* Deadaee Dis e 


0 And now by 0 ch ſkin har- 
dens, and thickens, and at length 
| forms 


15 | " 
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© forms a ſolid ſhell or cod, the form of | 
© which ſcarce differs from that of the 3 


© worm. 


It is firſt of « a pak red loud! which : 
changes into cheſnut, and at length, 
* by the addition of gradual and ſucceſ- 
ſive ſhades of brown, the __ is ren- 
$ dered black. 


: The worm or Bott before it paſſes 
into a nymph is of the form of an ob- 
© Jong ball; it remains in this form much 
* longer chas worms of the fleſh fly 
kind. —I have met with worms, that 
retained this figure five or fix days — 
as yet one can perceive no traces of 
the legs, wings, and head of the 
nymph. Hence I firſt learned, that 
theſe (Bout) worms do not become 
nymphs immediately upon their firſt 
change, but that, in order to become 
flies, they muſt undergo one ee | 

| more 


E ⅛ ¹uꝛüů; ats es, Hes 
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4 more than caterpillars ordinarily do to 
© become butterflics.” "Ae 


* 


© bis is an | ablitadh 4 of . 
| Rode has related in one of his me- 


moirs, to whom the curious reader is re- 
ferred for a more * account of this 


| matter. TIPS 1 * 


This e * our own Ke 7 
tion, will teach us ſome truths worth _ 
knowing. Firſt, that horſes may occa- 


ſionally die with f. ſpaſms, and convul- 
ſions, when theſe Botts lodge in the 


ſtomach and inteſtines, and corrode the 


lame, inſtead of coming away by the 
anus. Secondly, that” no medicines 
ought to be eſteemed a remedy for the 
Botts, till we ſee them brought away 
dead by their effects; and therefore, if 


they did not generally make their eſcape 
by ſome law unknown to us, . horſes . 


would die much more frequently y than 
they do with theſe inſects. ee 


EN 


Now 
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Now I'll ſhew you how to cute 
them. 


Take of new milk one quart, honey 
half a pound, give the horſe this in a 
morning, let him faſt after it an hour 
and a half, then give him a- pint of 
ſtrong brine, more or leſs, according 
to the ſize and ſtrength of your horſe, 
faſting after that, another hour; repeat 


this three or four ſucceſſive mornings 


this deſtroys them, and leaves no ap- 
pearance but of their ſkins, or ſhells, 
which are brought | away with the ex- 
cremerit—and this will Kill worms of 
all ſorts and ſizes. 


The farcy ariſes gem gits blood, . 
and when catched, as it may be by 
licking the matter from other horſes, 
the ſame effect will be produced. 


When the kin breaks, and buds of | 
* fungous Heſh r any 
part, 


- 


I 


part, fuch ate to be touched with a rag : 


dipped in corroſive ſpirit of falt, ſtrong 
ſpirit of nitre, aqua , or War ſuch 


kind of medicine. 


When feelings fall on any part, | 


which is no uncommon ſymptom i in this 
diſorder, a poultice made with the e- 
mollient fomentation, thickened with 
——_ is to oy aged thereto twice 


8 MP. 


With Re to e ers, 0 ſweled 


legs, ſeratehes, ſcurfy heels, what is 


called the greaſe, and ſuch like diſor- 


ders; theſe all proceed from a languid 


and obſtructed circulation, whence en- 


ſues a coldneſs in the extreme parts. — 


The remedy for theſe, is warm fomen- 
tations applied to the parts; good rub- 


bing of the limbs is neceſſary, and a 


poultice com poſed of rye-meal, and 


milk, is a proper application to ſore 


heels; all unctious things "_ more 
B b harm 
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harm than, good. The habit of body i is 


to be altered, for which purpoſe the me- 
dicines, that are moſt proper to be taken 


internally for all theſe. diſorders, | ſhall 
be _ of by and = 


N. ow the virtues * alt. or | ſea-apater 
are in theſe caſes very remarkable, for 
havingoceaſionally livednear the ſea-fide, 
I could not help obſerving the effects of 


it. It is a cuſtom at Mar gate, i in Kent, 


when people bathe, to be drawn a lit 
- tle diſtance into the ſea, in a machine 
with one horſe, who by a conſtant ſuc- | 
ceſſion remains in tke ſea perhaps every ; 
day of his life, for four, or five or ſix 
hours together, and whatſoever ulcers or 
 cutaneous-diforders the horſe may chance 
to have, hie is, by ſuch practice continu- 
ed for a time ſure to be cured of, I mean 
in ſuch parts as the water can reach. 
And the virtues of ſalt water would, 
x believe, extend farther than are yet 
known, 


1 % 

known, if they were under proper con- 
ſideration -inftance, in the caſe of 
people bit by mad dogs, that are fent 
to ſea to be dipped, ſome are cured,” 

ſome are not—and 1 believe. it is owing 
to this cauſe, that they are not all cured: 
—namely, that it does not operate a- 
like on all men , for ſome who can ſwim: 
well, having no fear of drowning; tho”. 
perhaps damnably ſouſed by the dippers, 
receive none of this water into their ſto- 
mach others that cannot ſwim, what 
between the fear of being drowned, and 
gaping for breath, do often imbibe a 
great quantity of this water, and are 
hereby ſtrongly operated upon both up- 
wards and downwards; and in theſe o- 
perations, I think, conſiſt the virtue 
and effects of ſea- water, as an antidote 
to madneſs, and not in the act of bath- 
ing—and what confirms me in this o- 
pinion is, that if one dog be bit by ano- 
ther, in ever ſo ſevere a manner, even 
in the head, which iS thought incura- 
hs * 


| co 156 1 5 ; 
ble, fach 455. by often taking turpeth 
mineral, that operates upon him up- 
wards or downwards, or either way, 
will I venture to ſay be moſt certainly 
cured, at leaſt I have always found it ſa 
'—and this effect, I think, is brought 
about by the actions of theſe medicines, 
and not by any ſpecifick quality, either 
of the ſalt or the mercury—tfor there is 
no medicine in the world, that can pro- 
perly be ſaid to contain any fpecifick 
quality, but when we know not how 
to account for the effects or modes of 
operation in any medicine, we, to keep 
up the ſhew-of knowledge, and to gra- 
tify our own pride, have recourſe to hard 
words, - or terms 'of art, that ſerve in 
reality to betray our ignorance.— But 
ſea-water has by no means an equal 
chance in this reſpect with other phyſi- 
cal remedies, for in theſe laſt you perſiſt 
for a time, and go through a long courſe 
or regimen; whereas, in the other caſe, 
you are dipped once, and gone about 
ra” your | 


1 . 
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your. buſineſs, But if there be any vir- 
tue in ſea - water, that may be an anti- 


dote to the bite of a mad dog—as un- 
doubtedly there appears to be from ma- 


ny inſtances, why not ſtay. and make 
ſure of it, by continuing to bathe, and 


to drink alſo for a nh of time. 


And with ape to the 1 user 
falt, it may perhaps be of as much ſer- 
vice to mankind in many diſorders, as 


it is to the brute creation; reſpect being 
had to the dilterence 1 for tho 
fake of anten. 


2 


For in . and Goeburks com- 


plaints, gravel, cholicky pains, proceed» 
ing from heated bowels, in fevers, in- 


flammatory diſorders of all kinds, bili- 


ous. obſtructions, rheumatic complaints, 


nn intervals of the gout, and many o- 


ther chronical diforders, it will be found 


a medicine of great efficacy, if continu- 


ed to be taken for a time.——But the 
misfor- 
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misfortune of all medicines, intended as 
alteratives, is, that the patient expects 
to be cured in a few weeks, of a diſor- 


der he has been treaſuring up for many 
years, and perhaps continues daily to * 
the ſame. 


To cleanſe the ſtomach from ſimy 
viſcid juices, ſalt will be found a proper 
remedy, as may be gathered from the 
uſe of ſea - water; which, if taken too 
freely, will operate not only on the ſto- 
mach, but on the coats of the inteſtines 
alſo, in ſuch a manner, as greatly to 
diſcharge their mucus, and produce vio- 
lent bloody fluxes, various inſtances of 
which have been known. 


U 


Now food and lia I take to be 
the origin of all diſeaſe ;—by which two 
things, the bile or gall is more immedi- 
_ ately and primarily affected in all coun- 


tries, and in all conſtitutions. From 


which laſt ſource the generality of chro- 
nical 


| 


nical diſor ders, ad fone acute Ones are 
alſo derived.” { oy tres - | | 


＋ he a of this bile i is to. eee 
the digeſtion by aſſimulating the food, 
and rendering its juices fit to enter the 
lacteal veſſels.—It is the ſoap, or men- 
ſtruum of the body. The fountain and 
origin of all other ſecretions (on the re- 
gularity of which health depends) with- 
out which (Bile) every animal on the 
earth would ſoon. fall k into a ſtate af; pu- 
trefaction. 


* 


„ ® 


Hence I have been led to think, that 


what we call real diſeaſes, howſoever 
diſtinguiſhed by their various names and 
ſymptoms, are, perhaps, no more in 


general, than ſecondary effects, pro- 


duced by the ſtate and nature of the 
bile, and the ſeeretion thereof. 


-J 


In ͤcolder climates, or inactive life, 


* B juice is more ſparingly ſe- 


creted 


pe 
* F - 

-*% * 8 . \ 
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ctetedt; hence the various kinds e 
of aliment impoſed on the ſtomach; not 
being duly aſſimulated, either from the 
quantity or quality of this juice, other 
ſubordinate ſeeretions, depending on this 
proper one of the bile, will A re. 
. or "Wah: amr 199226: 
' Hence eehte, will ariſe 6 of "TY 
and differetit men will be 
variouſſy affected, according to the dif. 
ferent command * their bodily Fic,” 


And what we call hereditary dials 
depends. altogether (as Þ conceiveF on the 
particular frame and texture of theſe 
| bodily organs, and is not any real la- 
tent diſorder, as it is generally. under- 
food; . a8 N ge wat + 0 e 
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But from a Gmilar 1 habit of $2. 
” milar 


—and this doctrine will be mare fully 
explained by oblerving, that one fog 
ſhall. be afflicted with the fame diſeaſe 
his father had; and yet another, tho 
perhaps not ſo moderate a liver, ſhall 
eſcape this diſeaſe, by Pg et 
lke the Fathers. ted 


Ta his. it may be 8 that ma- 
ny people, who were always very abſte- 
mious livers, haye.been, even from their 
younger days, afflicted with the very 


ſame diſeaſe their fathers had, and there- 


fore ſuch diſcaſe is real and ſelf-exiſtent. 


To. which I anſwer, that the effect of 


climate, as well as of food, wall bring on 
particular diſeaſes, on perſons particu- 

larly conſtituted; for inſtance, many 
people afflicted with the gout, ſcurvy, 


rheumatiſm, and ſo forth, in one. cli- 


= ſhall, * living i in another, entire- 


C c Again, 


v produced | 
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Again, in ſome of the eaſtern coun- 
tries many people, particularly thoſe of 
4 corpulent habit of body, not circum- 
ciſed, are very ſubject to ulcers under 
the foreſkin of the penis, which in time, 
for want of due care and cleanlineſs, 
become virulent and infectious. Hence 
we may learn, that ſome diſeaſes derive 
their origin from climate alone, and 
that the inſtitution of circumciſion in 
ſuch countries for any ſociety of people, 
who intended to keep themſelves clean 


and free from infection, was a very wiſe | 


one, whether it was ordained by divine 
or duns authority, tho moſt likely to 
be obſerved, when . as a reli 
gious law. | | 


Now in 1 all diſcaſcs, rg from ob- 
ſtruction, ſalt will be found a | good | me- 
o 


In hotter climates diſeaſes in general 
ariſe from too copious a ſecretion of this 


bilious 


ros 4 


bilious juice. W theſe circumſtances 


it is probable, the uſe of ſalts would 


prove detrimental. And I have been b 


told by Avery judicious ſurgeon, who was 


ſome years in the Eaff Indies, and who 
was alſo fond of giving nitre in fevers, 
from the ſucceſs he had occaſionally ob- 


ſerved attending ir, that this medicine, 
given in fevers peculiar to that country, 


was, according to his obſervation, very 


deſtructive; and that, by its promoting 


ſtill greater ſecretions of the bile, im- 


moderate fluxes were produced, which 
generally ended in deat n.. 


Perhaps alſo the different complex- 


ions of mankind, inhabiting the vari- 
ous parts of this terreſtrial world, de- 
pend alone on the ſecretion of this bili- 
ous juice. — The colour of a black ariſ- 


ing from nothing elſe than a kind of 


mucus, which is retained between the 
ſkin and the cuticle ; the fibres of the 


Kin being white i in > all mens. en eng 
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How led ten 40 l pedjphh 5 
| drove, who maintain, that there are 
two ſorts of men created by the Almighs 
ty, one deſtined to ſlavery, the other to 
The effect alone of 


wealth and power. 
arts And arms. 


cnar. 


Againſt an innate qualities in 4 
which the ſportſmen call blood. 


t hing in their figure alſo; 


U. 


OW my opinion is, that the o- | 
rigin of all men, as well as of all 

als of the ſame ſp 
ſame in the beginning of time, and that 
it is climate chiefly which produces the 
difference we perceive in them. 


ecies, was the 


| Amongft the horſes produced i in \ dif- 
ferent countries, we may perceive a great 
difference in their performance, and 1 ; 


and this differ- 


17 7% 
ence of performance has generally deen 


imputed to a term called blood, which 


the ſportſmen ſay is a certain innate or 


præternatural virtue, n — 
ing to ſome horſes, and not to others; 


and it being a proverb amongſt them, 


that all ſhapes run, they would be un 


derſtood to mean, and do on ſome oc- 
caſions aſſert, with the firmeſt belief, 
that this virtue or excellence is quite 


mation of parts, and then of cburſe it 


muſt be altogether undiſtinguiſhable to 
the eye —and whenever I ſhall have oo- 


caſion to mention the word blood, 1 
would have it underſtood : as ſomething 
independent of ſorm and matter, juſt in 
this ſame _ as they "_—_ uſe it. 


But my opinion Peres differing from 
the generality of mankind, I did once 


ſet down my thoughts on this ſubject, 


in a ſmall effay, called, A d. Hertation 


: aa bread of _ to which many 


objec- 


) 


independent of matter, and of the-for- 
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| objections have been made, I have EA 
this opportunity of making ſome reply. 
to them, hoping to ſet this matter in 
| ſomewhat a clearer light, in which my 
only deſign is, to as! our * * 
n. improved · | 


* 


It . vow objected, that this differs 
tation before-mentioned tends only to 
prove, that all horſes of a fine ſhape 
will make good racers, let their breed 
or ſort be what it will; to which I can 
only anſwer, that I am very ſorry, I 
ſhould have expreſſed myſelf fo ill, as 
to give riſe to ſuch an opinion; for what- 
ever ſome readers may have conceived | 
from the doctrine therein advanced, my 
meaning has * wy different. x) 


And it he not only 3 far from my 
deſign to advance any ſuch maxim, but 
I think IJ have, as plain as words can ſet 
forth my meaning, ſaid the contrary in 
various parts of that eſſay, particularly 
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in pages 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 40 
45, 46, 47, 48.— But how un happily 
ſever I have expreſſed myſelf in that 
eſſay, my deſign was to ſhew, that the 
ſwiftneſs, and the ability of perſeverance, 
we find belonging to ſome of the A. 
rabian horſes, and their deſcendants, 
| depended alone on their particular for- 
mation and elegance of parts, Sc · 
which being as I thought viſible to the 
eye, I did conclude the excellence > 
all horſes to be ae canal. 


To thisi it, is + objected, 1 the for 
mation of parts can have nothing to do 
with the action of horſes, we call bred 
ones, becauſe mankind has not agreed 
what this particular. formation in race- 
horſes ſhould be. It is very true, they 
have.not,—nor. have they agreed about 
any one thing whatſoever, that I know 
of, But the agreement or. diſagreement 
of mens opinions will neither add to, 


nor detract from, the real exiſtence or 
truth 


* 
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truth of things; nor would it any ways 
alter their nature, even tho the philo- 
ſophy of the een h become u- 

ee | 
| | Whatthis ele Lech N 
fary to the being of a perfect race-horſe 
is (for ſuch I am talking about) has bern 
partly ſhewn in that eſſay before pub- 
liſhed, but that not being of ſufficient 
force to carry conviction along with it, 
I ſhall here attempt to explain the mat- 
ter a little farther, merely for my own 
ſatisfaction, not thinking, that any thing 
J can advance, will influence the minds 
of ſome men, few being willing to re- 
Hnquiſh their old opinions, or to ſub- 
ſeribe to a doctrine, which they them- 
ſelves have not diſcovered, or eannot ac- 
count for by their own diſcernment— 
and that people in the racing-way ſhavld - 
never have diſcovered a peeuliar ele- 
gance, and different formation in ſome 
Horſes, is not to be wondered at, ſuch 
| having 
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having, en ever employed their thoughts a and 
attention to the good only, - — being 
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fully perfoaded, time out of mind, that, 
the 0 o horſes e con asg! in hab 
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doctrine I have advanced, Fg then a 
nnn 4 
neceſlary ecke to Eh or 
bottom, and ö a fine qua non, but it 
extenc $ allo to > the limb 8 and Joints, by 
19A ALE 216 LEOFE D144 4 ninth Shin 
hich! 1 is motions are performed, and 


to 5 4 particular manner of their being ſet 
c ER this formation has been in 
part explained in in the eſſay before - men- 
tioned, where the neceſſity of length is 
ſhewn, and that belides a kbar tt, 5 
in the horſe, there is or ſhould be a 
certain propriety of TKngth determined 
to ſons particular parts.... 


C D _ _. 


kr} 


Por e che race-horſe ſhould 
be broad, deep, and have a great de- 
clivity in his ſhoulders, his quarters 
ſhould be long and ſtrait, his thighs 


ſhould be let down very low, his hock 


ſhould ſtand far behind, and from bim, 


* ef 1 A 


thence downwards to the next joint he 


ſhould be very ſhort, which part fi: the : 
leg ſhould not be ſtrait, but ſtand under 


him, like an oſtrich 8 leg, with a long 


lax bending paſtern; and theſe I think! 


* 24 
GSW: 4 


are in pate: the ſprings of action. 


Mawr I ſhould be glad to 305 1 919 
ed, whether the remarkable q peed. chat 
oſtriches are ſaid to have, any way d de- 
pends c on this formation, and ſetting c on 
of their limbs, or on the ſame innate 


virtue, called blood, as the action of . 


5 


3 


E | 


3. 
SEE. 


horſes i is faid to depend n 


1 theſe a are 5 the ils a 


necellary to the formation of a perfect 
6 race- 


1 
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race · horſe, there being as much dif- 
ference, and as great a nicety required 
in the manner of ſetting on a horſe's 
8 arm, which ſhould. be at the extreme 


point of the ſhoulder, as in any part be- 


longing to him, and which contributes 
to the act of extenſion, as well as the 
declivity 3 in the ſhoulders : — nor is one. 

horſe i in fifty properly formed at the knee 
for racing; nor does one in a hundred 

of any ſort bear a true proportion from 
the knee to the fetlock-joint, tho” it be 
very material with reſpect to every ac- 
tion he is to perform. Vet moſt or all 
of theſe things have paſſed unobſerved 


by the generality of ſportſmen—Not 


1 


that I think it at all concluſive, that 


either the maſter or the ſervant ſhould 
be obliged to underſtand the true pro- 
perties, or even the formation neceſſary to 
make a race. horſe, becauſe one has the 
care and management of his food and 
ererciſe, bo the other has the Pleaſure 
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of ſeeing him twice if Fa anf d prying | 
the CADRE. Ri Ria 


44 edt he fo „ 44 4 RL 
*** * 


" By the true poſition 1 eh. Joints 
and limbs, the horſe 1 is obli ed to ſtand 
over more ground than one that is other- 
wiſe formed, even tho' the length of 


5 body be the ſame j in both, and by de- 


Sibing ſo much a greater circle, he ig 
enabled, when he extends himſelf. to go. 
on, to make a greater acquiſition | or 
purchaſe « of ground, than the horſe who 
ſtands in a more upright poſition, even 


T the latter be the longeſt of the two, 


The proper formation of ſome of the 
outward acting parts (or at leaſt what I 
think ſo) having been deſcribed, let us 
now conſider, what elſe is wanting to 
make a perfect race- horſe: — why, 
a general proportion, length, | muſcular 0 
ſubſtance, and a certain elegance c of tex 
ture, and of the conſti tuent parts of the 


5 0 2 


whole ; - the nature of which elegance) 
| = 


11 


or what bag . it, hall 892 


by and Age zh B50 8 
OY} 3454 


Now fippaſing . 1 pe ; 


horſes, to be alwazs alike, they will al- 


ways excel each other according to the 


particular elegance and formation of 
theſe, acting parts, degrees of propor- 
tian, of length, and of muſcular tubs; 


ſtance, the want gr the poſſeſſion of 
either of which, will not only produce 


their effect in all horſes, but à differs 


_ ence. al'o in. the very ſa me horſes tried 
together on different kinds of ground ;; 
—and this I think cannot be otherwiſe. 


—for if a different. formation of the 


parts, Sc. and degrees thereof, be not 
the cauſe of different performance in 


horſes, why then one of theſe horſes of 


the right and true 4/ood would act alike. 
on all ground, and he juſt as good, tho 


he was made like a hog, or without 


joints, unleſs ſome. other cauſe of action 
in horſes can be  ſhewn, beſides this 


virtue 


* a Þ 
7 * * 
* 8 f 


{ 
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' 
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virtue of the Blood, or the formation of . 
the parts, &c.— And this Argument a- 


2 lone would, I think, be ſufficient to e- 


vince the truth of my doctrine, if there 
was no other to be found! in REO of it. 


And the difference in theſe” requi- 
ſites before · named will alſo account for 
the reaſons, why ſome very plain horſes, 
that are not well made to pleaſe the 
eye, and ſo are called ill-ſhaped ones, 


ſhall by means of a greater length and 
depth, and a peculiar manner of fet- 
ting on theſe acting parts, excel others, 


who, with the ſame elegance, poſſeſs ©. 


greater ſhare of muſcular ſubſtance and 


proportion, a more noble and lofty fore- 
hand, and a finer figure throughout 
the whole. And ſo the handſomeſt 
and moſt elegant horſe in the world, 
and of true proportion too, who wants 
a proper declivity, length and circular 


extent in theſe acting n nay be no 1 


racer at all. 
| . P's 


- 07 * 5 
| Again, : pole wich 85 ſame elegance, | I 
and a tolerable formation of theſe act- 1 
ing parts, ſhall be able, by a ſuperio- 
rity of muſcular ſubſtance, and a more 
general Proportion, to excel thoſe, that 
have a little more length and depth i in 
| theſe acting parts; for by means of this. 
ſubſtance and 15 LEAR 1 will bear 3 


RE 4» 


4 4&4 4 3 


— 


Again, 3 we may Titer dee hotſes that 8 
can boaſt of no Sl or pedigree, 
which we deem ill-ſhaped, ones, ſur- 
paſſing | others of a finer figure, and 
which we call handſome horſcs.—Pray, 
does the performance of ſuch ugly half- 
bred horſes depend on the formation of 
the acting parts, their proper length 
and extent, the circle they deſcribe in 


their ſhape, and the peculiar manner of 
8 > theſs 


[C208 


theſe parts being ſet on, or on any! innate : 
quality? —or why may not the man, 
who cannot diſcern this particularity of 
formation in the half-bred horſe, Ye 
that his excellence depends on ſome 1 


311389 


nate quality, with as much reaſon and; 


c 


i.+ #* 


for attribiting the excellence of foe, 
bred horſes, whole performance he « can- 
not account for, by the eye, to. this 
fame innate MAY panel 1 talk of 
length and extent in the acting parts, 5 


deſire not to be miſunderſtood, for n 
horſes legs can be too 47 | 


#2, 

18 — 

- C3} 4A 
> Rt 


Now where i 18 he, who will take t pon? 
him to ſay, : that ſome men are not able 
to diſtinguiſh by the eye this difference 
of formation betwixt ſome horfes, as 2 
well as others can diſtinguiſh | this diffe- 
rence betwixt ſome dogs tho perhaps 
not quite ſo readily, becauſe the human 
eye cannot take in at one view, the 

| parts 


#09 } 

parts and proportion of a being, where 
one is io Bt; larger than the other. * 

| Whoſe ye does not inform. "him „ 
that a grey hound will beat a cur dog, 
or that a bred horſe (as it is called) will 
beat a cart horſe ? then why not a dif- 
ference betwixt two bred horſes, f for he 
who does not perceive, that many ſuch 
do differ greatly n each other, I think 
<p ſee at all. . 


Tho many "Ire of dogs ar are as s long 
| as the greyhound, every eye. may ſee, 
that one will excel the other, and that 
from the curves and circles, which one 
deſcribes in his ſhape, and which the 
other has i in a leſs degree. = | 


Fine greyhounds have, like fine 
horſes, a general proportion, a certain 
elegance of parts, length, and are full 
of muſcles, and their hocks are let down 
almoſt to the ground behind, and ſtand 
E e from 


T7 210 1 
from them, and to ſupply the want * 
a long paſtern, their feet or toes are 
made longer than any other dogn that 
can be named. = 


"It is this yery aden o Iden 
in a grey hound, and in ſome horſes, 
that in part produces the effect of ſpeed; 
and the reaſon, why it is not ſo manifeſt 
to all men in both ſpecies, is, becauſe 
the degrees of this formation do not 
come ſo near together in dogs, as in ö 
horſes, that of the grey hound far excel- 
ling all others. 175 


Now the fine greyhound i is ee. 
. ably broad, and expanded in the muſ- 
| cles of his thighs ;- this I call a perfec- | 
tion,—And fo I think it is in horſes, 
tho' it be but ſeldom ſeen. This the 
ſportſmen eſteem a fault, and what 
moves my laughter, they call it a coach 
quarter So little likelihood is there of 
any agreement amongſt mankind about” 


12113 


the proper formation of a race-horſe, 


that they have not ſo much as agreed 
upon the names, whereby to diſtinguiſh 


the different parts thereof, even tho” 


the muſcular expanſions ought to be 


very different in theſe parts, when we 


en a perfect horſe of py ſort. 


? 


8 are 1 in the fame manner, 
and they can deſcribe a greater circle, 
and acquire more ground at one ſtroke, 


than any animal that I know of, in the 


whole world, of their ſize and length, 
and that becauſe their quarters are fo 


long, their thighs are ſo much let down, 


and the lower part of their hinder legs 
are placed (as it were) under them, and 
to anſwer the purpoſe of a long paſtern, 


their toes are made very long.—From 


theſe cauſes I am inclined to think her 
ſprings of action are in part derived 
add to this, the blade- -bone of no ani- 
mal runs away into her back with ? 
much declivity as a hare's, and. this, 
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think, TY her to EY Ford; — 
Again, mark the length from ber elbow 
to the knee, and the ſhort fpace there is 
betwixt that and the next joint; by this 
length of the arm, and the muſcles 
thereof, ſhe can farther extend her fore- 
parts—ſo it is in a greyhound, tho nor, 
I think, in ſo many degrees; and this 
formation in degree fo far appertains to 
[ _. horſe, that he cannot be called per- 
fect without it, let him be ever fo well 
conſtituted in all other reſpects.— But 
the degree of ſniortneſs in this part of 
the horſe is better conſidered by the pro- 
portion it bears to his other parts, than 
| by any general rule that can be laid 
down. 
Nou it is well known, that the hare 
can ſtrike nearly as far at a ſtroke as the 
greyhound dog, who is much longer; 
Stell me then, are her motions per- 
formed by the peculiar formation of the 
acting * and the ſtrength and ele- 
ganee 


DD 8 1 , 
— 2 ere Y — 


3 
WOT ons 
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gance of her 8 or by any innate 


quality, and unknown virtue; or whe- 


ther, from a ſimilarity in theſe points 
found in all animals that are particular- 
ſome reaſon to fuppole, that the cauſe 


of it is the ſame in each? and whether 
it be not highly probable, that the power 


who created all animals, has ordained, 


that the different degrees of ſpeed in 
different horſes, ſhould depend on the 
very ſame law as the different degrees of 
ſpeed in different dogs, I mean the law 


of their conſtituent parts; even tho you 


and I ſhould happen not to perceive any 
difference in ſuch ”m_ 1. | 


1 bare often beets S and 


diverted too with the commendations 1 
have heard the ſportſmen beſtow on 
horſes, for having large bones, becauſe 
I think on the contrary depends in great 
meaſure the excellence we find in what 


wan bred horſes. i 63344 nl 


ü 


9% 


* 11 by t this ts ſubltance only 
was to be underſtood, it would be quite 

ü agreeable to my PRE as I have ſaid 

i before, but what conſtitutes the great 

| : difference, formation of the acting parts 

| excepted, between the Arabian horſes, 

WH and all others, is, that ſome: of them 
have, and all ſhould have, to be perfect, 
larger muſcles or ſinews, and ſmaller 

bones, than any other horſes in the 

| known world, for | theſe muſcles. or 
finews happen to be the ſole powers of 
aQing in all animals, the bones being 
the weight to be lifted, and ſerve = 

LL, extend the parts. 


Witch wow wil dc with welt ive- 
loeity, and moſt perſeverance of time, 
(all other parts alike) the horſe that has 
a large ſinew, and a ſmall ſolid bone, 
like ivory, or like a deer's bone, or he 
that has a large bone of a ſoft ſpongy 


kind, with a ſmaller ſine r? for the di- 
menſions 


| 


[ 215 i po 5 
menſions of the leg | ſhall, if you pleaſe, | 
be the fame in both—1 Wan ink! 


the former. V' 
1 * 
f + 7 5 i x ; F . 8 
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"This Golid Weiden 1 a Him inet - WM 
WE; a fine Akin ſuper- induced, where 

you may ſee every vein, and can laß | | 

your finger between the bone and the i 
finew, ſhe s, that the horſe e j ; 
| 


thick fleſhy membrane intervening, 
which ſerves only to retard his ſpeed, 
and is like the bone, a dead weight, to i" 
be carried along with it, and which no [fl 
way  conduces to . Mr: of ths 55 
animal. 105 15 1 


2 


* 


Ne 0 is ee call e of 
parts, which i is not confined to the out= 
ward texture only, but extends alſo to 
the internal conſtituent parts, namely, 
to the bones, ſinews, and membranes, 
which is in part explained already. 
and to all the ligaments of the j joints 


and this elegance of the conſtituent 
85 | Par ts 


— 


1 on 1 

parts ſhews itſelf. particularly in many 
horſes, where, tho' the leg ſhall have 
a very ſufficient ſubſtance, and bear a 
true proportion to the other parts of the 
body, yet the paſtern ſhall be very lax, 

as well as very ſmall, both which are 
very neceflary for a perfect race-horſe, 


length and laxneſs ſerving as ſprings for 


the acquifition of ground, ſmallneſs con- 
tributing to agility, _— ecken 
* 880 Wy nk op 11 Er 


; 1 , F N 
$$ 2 142 


wy 


- That thi ſnallaeſs of the FEW 
ſhall contribute to the ſtoutneſa or bot- 
tom of the horſe, you will ſay is very; 
ſtrange, and new doctrine, it being al- 
ways looked upon as a ſign of weak- 
neſs that I can't help But if there 
was no other argument to ſupport chis 
doctrine, examples enough of horles ſo 
made, that were excellent racers, might 
be brought in defence of it, and I think 
no body will diſpute matters of . 
tho' I am not quite ſure of that. 


For 


—— 
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Fe or e 8 Was a re- 
markable horſe, i in theſe reſpects; 5. who, 
tho but a galloway, beat ſome good 
and ſized horſes very ae all eucrfing 
eleven ſtone. | Bas | 


- That barks x run well with ſhort paſ- 
terns, is no reaſon. they ſhould not. 
run better with long paſterns, , ceteris 


| paribus, RT 


Now to explain this dodtrine about 
the ee of the -paſiern, as it relates | 


"a 1 3 * all. tle 
difference there is in any animal betwixt 
a muſcle and a finew, is, that the fibres 
of the firſt are broad and fleſhy, thoſe 
of the laſt are more firm, and driven 
into cloſer contact. By means of which 
the ſtrength of a ſmall finew becomes 


ene chen the ſtrength of a large piece 
55 "+ | 


fame body 
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of fleſh; for a now, your leg wa 
Wein hinder part of it is upwards 


at the calf a fleſhy ſubſtance, which a- | 


natomiſts have a greed to call a muſcle; . 
lower down, N the extrem ities, 
this is more compact, and becomes ten- 
dinous or ſine wy, tho' it ſtill be the 
and you fihd it in all 
actions capable of bearing its ſhare of 
work, without complaining, which the 


cCalves of the legs often do, after much 
walking, or any violent N 


1 pray you now to tell me, Whether 
you ever thought a man, who was well 


formed i in all other reſpects, to have leſs 
agility, or leſs ſtrength, becauſe the 


ſmall of his leg was very « delicate and 


lender? or if your leg and mine bad 


been covered with a thick coarſe i mem. 


brane, and compoſed of looſe fleſhy” 


fibres, continued down to the extremi- 
ties, inſtead of being fine and tendinous, 
whether you don't think, that ſuch a 

weight 


a 


219 a” 


ſooner? juſt, lo it is with the horſe— 


But when the wiſe defigns of nature are 


not fathomed by our ſhallow capacities, 
we arraign the ſkill. of the omniſcient 


power, and fooliſhly preſume to cen- 
ſure his works, when they are moſt 


perſeft,,. | 


1 Gy > 
; 1} 


* n 
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ent parts, and the formation thereof, 
conſiſts the difference between horſes 


of the ſame, - and different countries, or 


betwixt Bhd and no blood. 


1 aſk the ſportſman how it ihe. 


pens, that ſome of theſe long paſterned 


horſes perform ſo notably, he has his 
anſwer ready, why 'tis in the So to 


be fure, or elſe theſe weak cat legged 


devils could not run n fo. 2 : 


weight would hive been againſt us, have 
made us leſs active, and to have tired 


In theſe things 8 I | mean the Wo 
nature and elegance of their conftitu- 
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The ſportſmen | have a ig fuck 
a borſe ſhews a great deal of blod— 
ſurely they think it ſomething mecha- 
nical, and viſible to the eye, elſe they 


| could not uſe this expreſſion; ; or do they 


pretend to diſcover, by innate know 
ledge, the innate virtues of the animal? 
—But they mean, if they mean any 
thing, what I do, when I fay ſuch a 
horſe has a peculiar elegance in the tex- 


ture of the external parts—And why 


the Arabian horles differ from thoſe of 
other countries, in the elegance of their 
parts, will be explained by and by. 


Now the Arabian heals, of the very | 
ſame family, as I am informed by peo- 
ple, that I thinlz are very good Judges, : 


who bave lived in the eaſtern countries 


for years together, differ as much from 


| each other, both with reſpect to lei oth, | 
ſubſtance, proportion, elegance, and for- 


mation | 


0 
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mation of parts, as horſes of the l me 


WE ff f1 


55 family c can do 1 Wm other countr les 5 | and, | 


N 


how ſhould it be etherwile? for we 9 


— 


plainly 5 erctive here at ome, thek 


there often is a great difference berwixt 


two full brother ks, of All kitds o or * ſpecies ; 


#4 419 


of animals: pray now tell. me, by why, 


+ © & 


this ſhould not "happen in Arabia, 45 | 


well e as in England.” $ 
12 FC | 


7 


ww face” Naa de Og Ohalts 


were tyq full brothers, but. One was a 
king and the other a begea r with re. 


99 den 
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ſpect both to form and 444185.— If x now | 


the difference in the Performance 0 E 


theſe two brothers. did not dep end or on 


their different formation of bed Ge. 
pray tell me, on what it did depend? ” 


for the cauſe of it could not bei in the 


blood, unleſs you will fy. this innate 


quality may appertain to one brother, 


xy f 74 | 


and not to another; and then I a 


afraid the by-ſtanders will ſay, you have 


PR it to 3 be OY nothing. 


"= 


b 


A "HIV examples. 5 P'S, 9 
Kind, and that almoſt in every family | 
amongſt our racing- horſes, might be 
brought to ſhew, that two equal bro- 

thers are hardly ever produced, and 
when a difference does happen, it will 

be juſt the ſame thing i in its conſequences 

(if the formation of parts, Se. be at all 
concerned in action) whether it happen a 
to an Arabian e any other. 5 


— Pe £135 
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* why ; this difference ſhould, 4 be⸗ 
twixt two full. brothers i is not at all ma- 
terial for us to know 3 £236 ſufficient 
| for my purpoſe that it does. happen— 
It may ariſe perhaps from a diſſimilitude 
of parts in the horſe and mare, or from 
a ſimilitude of ſome parts tending to 
ſome extreme in both; it may ariſe alſo 
from ſome violence or impreſſion on the 
womb, whilſt the fetus is in a foft 
ſtate, or from ſome defect of conſti- | 
h tution 


* 


[EY 


tution in the mare, or the ſeed. of the : 


* 


. Fe 5 L & 4 


© 4% of 


e between Orhello and 
Conqueror, beſides others which might 
be quoted, will ſerve to ſhew, that the 
laws of nature are not- always certain, 
even when the horſe and mare are put 
together with the utmoſt propriety and 
perfection, which I believe ſeldom hap- 
pens here, the formation of the parts of 


either being hardly ever thought of a- 
mongſt the breeders of running-horſes. 
And hence I ſuppoſe it will be allowed, 


that the ſame effects may be produced 
in all countries; and that the Arabian 
horſes of the ſame family may differ 
from each other, as well as thoſe of other 
| countries ; and that in as many degrees 

Let en we have the happineſs to ob- 
| tain one of theſe mean caſt off Arabians, 


for I think few others, if any, fall to 


our ſhare, after we have bred from him 


e 5 ſome 


Tbeſe e * the lates be- 
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ſome years, and find his colts deficient, 
we cry out he is not of the right or true 
blood, — 11 ſum zeneatis ? ſuch ſkill have 
we in BOT: and ſuch are our - WP of 
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#75 I _ * wm a _—_ Samet l in 
the manner, and with all the advany 
tages I have here named, I ſhould be 
proud to uſe him as a ſtallion, was Ia 
breeder, without making any enquiry. 
after his family or country But thall 
the brother of this horſe, becauſe he is 
brought from the mountains of Arabia, 
and of the very beſt reputed high blood 
(as it is called) who is deficient in all or 
moſt of theſe reſpects, (no matter from 
what cauſe) induce me to breed from 
him, for the ſake of his family and his 
country ?—and. that a great difference 
does occaſionally happen in the ſame, 
and i in every family of Horſes, I pale 


no man will deny. 
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But it is ſaid that the virtue of the | 


blood in Wim that was no racer, may 
produce a racing ſon—yes—o 1 it may, 

when the fon has happened to acquire 
a formation of parts, &. different from 


the fathers, by the help of his mother : 


E there indeed an ill-formed horſe, that 


could not run himſelf, may beget a bet- 
ter racer than himſelf, by the aſſiſtance 


of better parts derived from, and fimilar 


to thoſe of the dam: if it be otherwiſe, | 


it does not ſignify at all, how the father, 


ſon or mother ſhall be formed, whether 


like a horſe, or an aſs, a wild boar, or a 
fea fiſh, ſo that nc are of the right 


blood. 


And here we may obſerve, how dif- 


ferent the opinion amongſt our ſportſ- 


men; of breeding from a horſe, who. 
was no racer, for the ſake of his country 
or family, is, to that of Virgil, who, 
de ſpeak» 
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We of a 1 77 re oy thus, | 


Moy re ok en nt = 
Exqui cn; cali dumque a: ani mis ef ;eurfibues. acrem, 
- Qyamvis, &c. — 
Et patriam epirum ds  fertefque . mM jLenas, 
ne * of GRE: ori 5 3 . 


Which, Luk, in ban Engl jb 

to fy TE 
ola FIR e of b te- 
quire a ſtallion, that is a good runner 
himſelf, as well as of true courage, or 
elſe the country he is brought from is 
of little conſequence, nor even his li- 
neage, although he derives it 8 the 
immortal gods. N 


Stop here, for a moment, gentle 
reader, and reflect with yourſelf into 
what a number of abſurdities, with 
reſpect to the ways and wiſdom of pro- 
vidence; into how unbounded a maze of 
errors, with reſpect to our own know- 


led ge 


TW). 1 
ledge of the nature and uſe of earthly 1 
beings——into/ what a ſeries of mira- 
culous events alſo, with reſpect to their 
actions, this ſuppoſed innate quality in 
animals will lead us, conſidered as pro- 
ductive of action, when we may know, = 
that providence bas given to all of them lj 
proper parts, by means of which they 
can and muſt perform all their different 
motions and functions of life, and which 
do anſwer every purpoſe he deſigned 
them for, whether it be to cun, crawl, 
ſwim or fly But if on the contrary, the 
action of animals does not depend on 
the conſtituent parts to them appro- 
priated, why then that line of Horace, 
which juſt now occurs to me, 
 Delphinum vis appingit,  fludibus-aprum, 
(tho applied by the poet to another 
purpoſe) contains nothing in the picture, 
abſurd, erroneous, or age ORE 
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It is owing to ) this opinion of the vir- 
tue of the 4/ood, and what the ſportſ- 
| + > US g 2 men 
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men call a proper croſs, and an entire 


inattention to, and want of knowledge 


amongſt the breeders, of the laws of na- 
ture, and the proper formation of parts, 


ec. neceſſary to make a race-horſe, 


that ſo very few good ones are to be 


found in this kingdom; and if all our 
| © horſes and mares of the racing kind were 

turned looſe together in one place, 1 

dare ſay, their offspring, with the ſame 


food and care, would be full as good, 


if not better, than any we know breed 


by our ſkill in m_ igrees, and N 


croſſes. 


Is it not a truth to be ſeen every day, 
that the very beſt reputed bred horſes 


and mares in the kingdom cannot run 
at all? — yet ſtill they ſerve to breed 


from for the ſake of the Slaod, or the 
croſs. Hence it is, that the breed of 
horſes in this kingdom, is little ſuperior 
to a parcel of hackneys, in compariſon 
of what they might be, if well under» 

| a | ſtood 
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een I think there are * of 


either (at leaſt that I have ſeen) from 


whom a man of any tolerable judgment 
in horſes, can expect to breed a good 
racer, As to the mares in general, we 
ſeldom know any thing of them but 
their pedigree—yet Wwe talk of the 
goodneſs and badneſs of ſtallions, as if 
the mare had no concern in the quality 
of the produce ; : and what is worſe 
than this, moſt men who keep a ſtud, 


generally entertain a good opinion of 
their own mares; ſo when they don't 
= produce good colts, they as generally ; 

impute the fault to the horſe who got 


them from ſuch prejudices, ſome of 


our beſt horſes often fall into the n 


dileſteem 4 as ſtallions. 


But now it (hall he allowed, that the : 


excellence of horſes conſiſts in being of 


the true 4/oad 3 what then? is it of any 


uſe to you, when experience ſhews it 


will not hold good i in two ſull brothers? 
But 
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But you cannot with common n ſenſe = 


believe, nor have any reaſon to ſuppoſe, 
that the virtue of that high Ch,, or 
ſpirit, call it what you pleaſe; which 
was of no effect in the father, and which 
would not entitle him to be a racer, 
ſhould produce a better effect in the 
ſon, when this virtue is conſidered in 
the light the ſportſmen uſe it (that is) 
n of form and matter. 


| | Behold the man fred: with wy ſain | 
ien as the olympick heroes in 
antient days —his pride, his honour, his 
happineſs are concerned for conqueſt in 

the foot race—ſay that his intereſt is at 

ſtake alſo—Yet in vain ſhall the hero 

contend and ſtruggle, in vain ſhall he 
exert the operations of his mind or 

ſpirit, if his power and parts conducive 

to action be deficient or inferior to thoſe 
of his antagoniſt- grant to the horſe the 
ſame pride, the ſame ſpirit of emulation, 
| n the 


W 
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the — ſenſe of honour, will not the 


caſe be fuch with. him alſo. : * 


e ee ha gothful PRs | 
horſe, when heartily flogged, prevailing 
over his antagoniſt» of a more willing: 
| ow and t en to rep ON. 


Tbeſe en which I ho 2 th 


on the different families of race- horſes, : 


and. betwixt thoſe of the ſame. family, 
have made me conclude, that neither 
the virtue of the 4/ood, or ſpirit, breed, 
pedigree, nor proper croſſing, will enable. 
one of them. to race, unleſs he has a 
Nan formation, Sc. aloug with it. 


I . then that the . or mad 
of all horſes, as- well as of - all other 
things, of the ſame ſpecies, was the 
ſame in the beginning of time, and that 
all the, difference betwixt the Arabian. 
| horſes and all others, conſiſts in nothing 


| elſe, but a peculiar clegance-and forma- 
| tion 
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of that too are diſcoverable by the eye? 


LL nn 
tion of parts, and in having a greater' 
ſhare of muſcular power—that is the 


fibres of theſe muſcles being driven into 


cloſer contact, horſes are hereby enabled 
to move quicker, and with more force, 
that their membranes and teguments 
being compoſed of a finer and thinner 
ſubſtance, and their bones being ſmaller, 
of more ſolidity, and occupying leſs 


ſpace, they are and can be more eaſily 
acted upon by ſuch tendinous or muſ 


cular force—and that for 4 greater d . 
ration of time, with leſs en to theſe 
— 0g | 


Now theſe are the fole cantly re- 


portion added thereto) of activity, as 


well as of ftrength in all animals, whe- 
ther the _— know it or not. 


perhaps it may be afked, hats gives 
wind to horſes, and whether the cauſes 4 
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„ Las 
"Ta this I — 1 that = or 1 
windedneſs depends on the very ſame 

ines in all dogs, in all borſes, and 
all other animals, as agility of action, 
and ability of perſeverance — namely, 

the nature of .their conſtituent; or co 3 
ponent parts, (particular diſeaſes in theſe | 
animals not coming into this queſtion) 
for elegance of parts is, in other words 

wind and ſtrength and agllity, at leaſt 1 If 
is productiye of them—and as the ele- 
gance of the external texture in the 
horſe is a certain ſtandard or teſt of a a 

ſimilar elegance throughout the whole | 
internal contexture, ſo far the cauſe. of 
thorough Windedneſs, as it is called, 
may be ſaid. to, be diſlipguiſhable to 
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Fe or inſtance; the bred-horſe will gel- 
Jop twelve miles within the hour, with- _ 
out the. leaſt fatigue, or being. at, all 
blown, but the cart horſe with ſuch a 

5 5 Hh oo jaunt | 


| I 234) 
Jaunt is fatigued, and tired and choaked 
—the reaſon I think is obvious to every -- 

man, namely, becauſe his eye enables 
him to perceive, that one, from the na- 
ture and difference of the component 
parts, acts with eaſe and mp th to Auer 
ſelf, and the other does? not. 9 
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” Now may not- the man be chought | 
mad, who lays, the difference in the 
facility of reſpiration betwixt theſe hotfes, 
depends i in one upon form and matter, 
and in the other not ? and is not he 
equally abſurd, who fays, that the dif- 
if | ference of wind, in two bred horſes of 
= 7 different families, does ndt depend on 

form and matter alſo in both, becauſe 

the degrees of elegance i in the compo- 
nent parts of theſe two are not ſo ob- 

vious to his eye, as they are eee the 
bred horſe and the cart horſe. | 
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But if we e could Appel two kd. * 


to be alike in health and condition, and 
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reſpects, he that has the moſt capaci- 


firmed by matters of fact, and would 


partial i in their obſervation of things— 
and this too I underſtand to be Y irgil's $ 


perfect horſe, makes this capacity of the 


he lays, 


— — 


' 83 


T 0 0 at is „ ede, that many 
running horſes, with a leſs ample cheſt, 


a more capacious one tis very true 


appealing to hidden cauſes for exam- 


with great length and extent in his act- 
ing parts, is to contend with another 


formed and conſtituted alike in other 


ous thorax or cheſt, will undoubtedly 
have the beſt wind; and this is con- 


be known t to all men, if they were not 


opinion, who, in his deſcription of a 


| cheſt a neceſſary e 3 where : 
Lururiatge toris amel, bene. z 
have occaſionally excelled others, with 


this too is eaſily accounted for, without 


ple—one horſe of a leſs ample cheſt, 


Du 5 much 4 
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much ſhorter in theſe” reſpeats, of. a 
more ample | cheſt—but the organs of - 
reſpiration may be- more fatigued in the 
laſt than in the firſt, becauſe the long. 
horſe, who goes within his rate, may act 
with eaſe and facility to himſelf, whilſt 
— the ſhort one, who is forced to po at 
the top of his ſpeed, and yet not able 
to keep company with the other, is of 
courſe diſtreſſed and FINGERS in "eve: * 
part. bois 
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| For the reaſons that have been here 
given, the Arabian horſes, and their 
deſcendants, when properly choſen, are 
preferable to all others, whether you 
are to be carried a mile or a thouſand; 
either for pleaſure, expedition, or ſafety, 

'4 let the weight be what it will—nor have 
i any other horſes ſuch true courage, or 
calmneſs of temper, nor can chey bear 
fatigue with equal fortitude, as our fevere 
_ diſcipline of training will i in ſome meas 
fure _— to thew, 10 | 
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"—_ A high are enot oaks beſt Ps e 
but for drawing alſo, if you will breed 
them to ſize, and inure them to it ear- 
ly, as it is the cuſtom to do with our 
| horſes that are deſigned for drawing; 
for our horſes, whoſe acting powers, or 
ſine ws, are oppreſſed with coarſe fleſhy 
membranes, thick teguments, and large 
ſpongy bones, will on this account be 
much ſooner fatigued and tired with 
their own weight, than the Arabians, 
even tho' their acting powers were equal 
in ſtrength to the Arabian horſes, which 
they by no means are, and that from a 
difference in the contexture of the muſe 
| 2 or ne n. 


jut &: it is 8b the PSTN 
| r and thoſe we make uſe of to 
hunt the fox; and yet J have heard the 
huntſmen talk juſt as ridiculouſly of the 
blood of fox hounds, as if it was ſome- 
thing W of the formation and 
elegance 


2 OM 23 8 "oy 
elegance of their parts, as the ſportſmen i 
de about the N of horſes. | 


But . the e Ceilful a ee differs 
3 the ſportſman in one reſpect, for 
the firſt very often gives away, or 
knocks his hound at head, without y- 
ing him at all, if he does not approve 
his figure whereas the ſportſman al- 

ways trains, if he likes the 4/ood, let the 
horſe be ever ſo defective in the forma- 

tion of parts, Sc. But if he would 
confider his racer merely as a horſe, and 
in the ſame mechanical light, as he 
diſtinguiſhes his hunter from his cart 
horſe, and would wave this præternatu- 
ral quality, which he underſtands by 
the word blood, it would ſave him much 
expence, a and many diſappointments 
For tho' the eye of man may perhaps 
not determine, with ſuch preciſion, as 
for us to ſay, this horſe ſhall make a 
racer, yet I will be bold to ſay, that the 


eye of man can moſt frequently deter- 
mine 
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mine with fo much certainty} 01 mean 
amongſt bred horſes) as for us to 11 
this © cannot run at ON” 0338-0) 6 et 


N - 


Bü this «laſt een will be dees 
by very few ſportſmen; for this plain 
reaſon—namely, becauſe the opinion of 
their own judgment will not ſuffer then 
to aſſent to a truth, which they them 


ſelves do not perccive-—tfor al all! men fine E 


d We e 2 0/4 
0 101 913 TA rr v8 Ain 
Av now I am "dealing in maximsj 
give me leave to add one more, which 
vou may depend on for truth, and lay 
down as a certain criterion of the ſportſ- 
man's ſkill in horſes, namely, tlrat the 
more ſtrenuous an advocate he is for 
this innate virtue, called Sb, con- 
ſidered independently of form and mat- 
ter, ſo much leſs knowledge he has of 
the animal, and which (opinion of Sh 
undoubtedly is in him, not a tacit, but 
an open and avowed acknowledgment 
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of his ignorance — or. elſe he would not 
have recourſe to occult and hidden 
cauſes, to account for facts, that often | 
are diſcoverable by the eye—But the 
word blood, received in its general ac- 
ceptation, is found to be extremely « con- 
venient, becauſe it is agreeable to the 
good old law of cuſtom, from which 
ſource the generality of men's; opinions 
are derived, and ſo of courſe, it preverits 
the youthful ſportſman | the trouble of 
making any _— into the form or 


yahoo of ee UI nd by 


e we talk bs as ans of 
ba as we; do of good Seed; and it is a 
common ſaying amongſt the ſportſmen, 
that they would chuſe to breed fr Om a 
could not run, rather than from hit 
that could run well, whoſe 420d" they 
do not like, and yet both —_— be 
thorough bre. te t 


"Now 3 52 eng here. are - two 
mares, both originally | bred from Ara- 
bian horſes, and Mares, or the deſcendants' 
of ſuch, which I ſuppoſe i is all that is to 
be — by the term of thorougb- 


bred horſes. One of theſe mares is calls 
ed Dutcheſs, „ and is got by V, Bitengſe, 


and becauſe the produce of this horſe 3 
- been generally found ene, 1n 


racing, they are branded with the in- 
famy of bad 2d, yet Dutcheſs was an 
5 extraordinary racer the other of theſe 
mares was got by Lord Godolphin's Ara. 
bian, the beſt reputed blood in the world, 5 
and called Sylvja-ſhe was a very bad 
racer now pray fir take your choice, 


. 


which of theſe will you have for a broad 
mare ? —why, according to your own 
doctrine you mi f take Sli. can the 
folly and nonſenſe of this opinion be 
equal to any thing but the practice of 
| doing 1 x 2—80 if my horſe or Mare, Who 
is thorough-bred, ' and a dee den of 

1 V. bitenaſe, 
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| 4 Bitenoſe, Stampcrab, or anyſuch, ſhalt 
either in the firſt, ſecond, third, or. tenth | 
deſcent, prove a good racer (no matter 
from what cauſe) truely I muſt be afraid | 
to breed from them, becauſe you, from 
the prejudices, you have conceived, and 
from not underſtanding any thing about 
huoorſes, have been pleaſed to fix a mark 
1 of 8 upon ſome of their anceſtors. 


Now by way of aue; let us H 
that your grandfather and mine were 
| knock-kneed—crook- legged, and ſplay- 
footed, theſe I think would have been 
but indifferent racers; but will it follow, 

chat ſuch defects muſt of neceſſity be 


for ever entailed on all their poſterity ? 


or don't you think, when any ſuch hap- A 
pen to be better. formed, that they would 
be better runners, than their ſplay-footed 
grandfathers mark how the ſize, 
ſtrength, activity, ſhape, attitude, the 
beauty and regularity of their limbs and 
features, the ſpirit and temper amongſt 


| all 
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all the families of men are jolt, are per- 
haps improved in one deſcent how in 


all theſe reſ pects this ſon differs from his 


father, and that from his grandfather ? 
Pray now will it, or will it not, be 
ſo with the horſe and his poſterity, whe- 
ther you and I have diſcernment enough 
to perceive the difference there is be- 
twixt them or not 2 but ſome difference - 
of form muſt and will for ever ariſe in 
the breed and poſterity of men and 
horſes, and of all other animals, mw 
the different form of the females, 
which they and their deſteralinchs 2 
occaſionally Joined i in copulation, or elſe 
the Jaws of nature are of no account. 


Thus you «fe the ifinRtions of nd 
a bad 4/04; confined to the deſcen- 
dants of Arabian horſes, and mares, are 
equally abſurd and fooliſh—yet that the 
beſt and worſt racers are moſt likely to 
n n cannot at all be doubted, 

Ii: „ and 


* 


We know of, from whom it can be eu. 


= * * 
LY 3 
* 7 F 0 


and this was all that Hoyars could be 
—_ to FR: m_ be e 


1 


0 in e. patrum e ur 14S 


| which, in a plain Ex d. is to 5 lay; the 
laws of nature are generally certgin=— = 


and thus ſay I==but this Jaw of nature 
extends both to horſe and mare ſo 
then the breeding a good racer requires 


à thorough knowledge of the animal, 


and is a matter of judgment, and not of 
chance, which, by relying only on the 
blood, breed; or 1 N 2 6 
make it to wa; LOI SHOT 4H 473 - 


Ns - fy 2 
> » WI; 5 1 


Not O it rv ook 50 allowed, "hae | 
the Arabian are the beft kind of horſes 


pected to breed à racer, ot in other 
words, the moſt perfect horſe, and that 
the offspring or deſcendants of ſuch are 
moſt likely to inherit the virtues of theit 
progenitors; - but when they are defici- 
ent 
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& proper formation of theſe Ging 
5 parts, or loſe the elegance or muſcular 
ſubſtance of their progenitors, (no matter 
from what cauſe) they will, accordin 2 
t6:the degfees of dfteney, in any or all 
of theſs matters fall alſo, in the degrees 
of their perfotmance—which truth we 

| might ſee verified every day, if 1 we were Y 

not blinded by our own Na or 
underſtocd ay thing of th 


4 


e animal. 


I bekere alld, thit the radii hate 
of the fime' family do occaſionally differ N 
from each other, as much as any horſes 
can do, in any other country of the 
fame fathily ; 10 that the poſſeſſion of 
al , Bolte, who 1 is wanting in 
the reſpects that have been here ſet down, | 
will be of little uſe” to the owner, let 
the genealogy, Blood, breed, or lineage | 
of ſuch horke, be what it wil. 1 


— 


It is for theſe reaſons 1 have aerted, 


and og aſſert, that the excellence of all 
| py horſes 
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horſes ne on -their akut, 
only. . 


80 then 8 is — N in e 
no— nothing at alt: independant of Ho. | 
and matter, as the ſportſmen fay there 
is—But the Arabian horſes, being better 
conſtituted. for action than other horſes, 
do by means hereof excel all others, and 
each other alſo, according to the degrees 
of difference in their form and conſti- 
tuent parts,. — the nature and difference 
of which I have here endeavoured to. 


explain. 7 5 


But it _ out of the way 1 ſportf- | 
men to be acquainted with the nature. 
of bones, finews, membranes, ligaments, 
teguments, and ſo forth, and the dif- 
ferent effects, with reſpect to the laws 
of motion produced by a difference Hg 
theſe matters, it is no wonder, that the 
ſuperior excellence found in ſome of theſe - 


Arabian horſes, has been imputed to. 
. ſome 
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| coins peculiar hidden virtue, for which 
there might indeed be ſome plea, if 
there was no viſible difference betwixt 
the parts of the bred, and the half - bred 
horſe - yet I hope my reaſons for differ- 
ing from this ancient opinion are not 
the leſs true, for not having been ad- 
vanced before, nor tho' all mankind 
eu diſſent herefrom. ö 


* 


With reſpect to i ale; * © dented 
here as Arabs from Smyrna, Aleppo, 
and the different parts of European 

Turkey, I dare ſay all of them have a mix- 

ture, more or leſs, of the native Twrki/Þ 
breed, which by all accounts is ſuch as 
our heavy Lincolnſhire horſe—for the 
people who inhabit the province of 

Diarbeher, which lies betwixt Turkey in 
Europe, and the deſarts of Arabia, be- 
ing all breeders of horſes; for the ſale of 
which Aleppo i is their chief mart, know- 
ing what kind of horſes" the Turks like, 
breed a ſort in order to pleaſe theſe their 
cuſtomers, 
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cuſtomers, 8 between the Turkiſh Mare 
and the Arabian horſe; one giving the 
produce a degree of elegance the Turi 
horſes have not, the other giving them 
ſize and ſubſtance Theſe at certain 
| Rated times are brought down to Aleppo 
to be fold, where our Engliſb factors . 
| may purchaſe what they like; and theſe _ 
are the, horſes they bring us home for © 
true Arabs, with full aſſurances, and 
certificates from the breeders, ſigned alſo 
by their chiefs, of their being ſtrictly 
ſuch, who, like moſt other horſe-dealers; 
will give a certificate of any thing con- 
ducive to their own intereſt ; and ſo 
from. the native heavy Tur kh mares, 
and the finer horſes brought thither from 5 
the different parts of Aſia, there are 
probably as many different ſorts or de- 


grees of horſes bred in Twrkey, as there 
are in England; where we may reckon. 
the cart-horſe, the coach-horſe, the a5 

leris horſe, the butcher's horſe, - the 
hackney or theroad- horſe—the —_ 


"and 


7 


few]. 


and ſo on, according to *. greater or 
lets affinity he bears to the Arabian horſe. 


Vet, without doubt, there are many 
true Arabian horſes in Twrkey, for the 
Grand Signior has a very large ſtud of 
85 them, which are ſent to his European 
dominions when colts, by the emirs or. 
governors of Arabia every year as tri- 
den which 3 is all ey pays 


1 the Arab "A found in the 
Grand Sisnior's ſtud, it is not impoſſi- 

ble, that ſome of the inhabitants of 
Turkey, who carry on trade through the 
different parts of Ala, may purchaſe by 
chance an Arab horſe— but this, I dare 
ſay, ſeldom happens, becauſe the Tur ls 
prefer, for their own riding, a horſe of 
a larger kind, nor do they ſet much va- 
lue on the Arab for his ſniſtoes, be- 
cauſe being ſolemn, grave people, they 
ſeldom ride faſter than a foot pace —ſo 


then i it will follow, that the true Arab 
K k horſe 
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| horſe—that comes hither from Turlæy 
- —if any ſuch do come hither, 'muſt be 
either of the refuſe of the Grand Sig- 
nior's ſtables, or ſuch as the inhabitants 
of that country, who Oy to get one, 
Go not *. e e ee 


K ET EE 111 5 
And ſo it is, I dave with reſpect 
to the horſes brought hither from other 
parts of the Mediterranean, namely, 
Cyprus, Acra, and the neighbouring 

ports, and the country of Syria—which 
horſes are called Arabs, becauſe they 
Poſſeſs a certain elegance of parts, that 
is derived from a mixture they have of 
the Arabian breed but chiefly' becauſe 
they yield more money to an —— 
purchaſer, for ee Ow Arabs. «> 


IC) . Y + 3d 44 


Thus tuning "MN very om good ſtal- 
Bede ſent us from abroad an abſurd 
opinion has prevailed amongſt ſome men 
here, that the Hrals have different 


_ of horſes, ſome of which are a- 


* A 4 


_— cording * 


4 "> 
cording to our phraſe, of the right and 
true boed, and others not — but, pray 


tell me, to what end the Abrabs ſhould 
breed different kinds of horſes, - whoſe 


only value or ule to him i is ſwiftneſs and 
Routaek ? 


That their — differ f from en o- 
ther, with reſpect to their excellence, I 


am very ready to ſuppoſe, nor do I ſee 


how 'it can be otherwiſe, unleſs their 


excellence really. conſiſted, as our Joc- 
kies term it, in the virtue of the Hood — 
for in ſuch caſe, there could be no dif- 
ference at all in point of excellence, a- 


mongſt ten thouſand horſes of the ſame 


family -—health and condition alike; 


and I ſhould be glad to be informed, 


why one of theſe horſes, of the beſt re- 
pute for country and genealogy, 


not happen to differ as much from 


ſome of his family and brethren. in all 


reſpects, ä 
ane did from bis ens Othello, 
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Infant from Mirza, 


Mr. Croft's Baſto from Lord Onſlow $ 


Vidtorious, - 


| Bold from Lit, 
And the Martindale . from his 


full brother. | 


"i Numberleſ arc:tha ee of this 


rg and various too are the reaſons; 


why one horſe may excel his brother, 
and yet be both alike in health and con- 
dition—juſt ſo it is with greyhoimds, 


and chace hounds. of all forts, amongſt 


which; one ſhall excel both in ſpeed and 
ane and his e in neither. 


But it is ſaid, is the 8 ; when 


ſelves ſet a different eſtimation - upon 


the breed of their own horſes; and keep 
a more exact account of their genealo- 
gy, than of their families—it 1s very 
true, fo they do—but all that the Aub 
himſelf underſtands by the breed or ge- 
nealogy of his horſe (however we un- 

derſtand 
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derſtand it) is; that he is deſoended 
from ſuch as have undergone the hard- 
ſhips of labour, fatigue, and faſting, 


with the utmoſt fortitude and reſolu- 


tion, and have brought him off with 
ſafety, by ſuperior ſpeed and perſeve- | 


rance in times of imminent danger, in 


his expeditions of plu ndering or defend- 
ing travellers in their journey thro the 


deſart, for which ſome of them are paid 


by the Grand Turi and ſuch a gene- 


alogical accoutit of their horſes as this 


is a very national one—it is a more cer- 


tain way of eſtimating their value and 
excellence, and a likely method too of 
preſerving a good breed but the Aral 


has no other idea, nor ways of reaſon- 


ing about the S hod, lineage, or genea- 


logy of his horſe, than Horace an 


when he ſaid, 
Fortes creantur, fortibus et bonis— | 


Now amongſt all the horſes in the 


known world, I believe it is univerſally 
agreed 
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agreed to by all men, except the Ne r 
Market Jockies, that the Arabian horſes 


excel all others both in ſwiftneſs and 


perſeverance. Theſe deny it, becauſe 
there ſeldom comes a good one hither; 
and ſo far the appearance of realon 
ſeems to be on their ſide—but the truth 
is, they. ſuffer themſelves to be impoſed 
upon by the factors and the merchants 
who ſend home horſes from different 
parts of the world for real Arabs, who 
are themſelves impoſed upon by thoſe 
from whom they are purchaſt. 


Hence it follows, that 4 mixture of 
the Arabian breed being diſperſed over - 
Turkey, Barbary, and the difterent parts 
of Ala, ſome of which being brought 
here, one by chance does get what we 
call a racer, or not, juſt as he happens 
to be more nearly or remotely allied to 
the Arabian horſe, as I conceive the 
matter; and I am the more fully per- 


uaded of what is here advanced, be- 
cauſe. 
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laſs? the ae horſes are not cab 
come at; the Grand: 7; ark, and all the 
Rulers of his mighty Empire, in and 
about Aſia, keeping ſuch immenſe num 
bers for their magnificence and plea- 
ſure; the Moors too, are obliged to ſend 
to Arabia to keep up their breed of 
horſes, without à renewal of which 
they ſoon degenerate; and hence you 
often ſee the pedigree of a Barbary | 
horſe, as long as that of an Iſhmaelite 
in the hiſtorical books of the Jews, one 
dedueing his origin from a . che 
other dean bis buntes i 3507 rim 
II ink may EI dis to the accounts 
of travellers, they tell you, that in the 
Eaſt. Indies are found many true moun- 
tain Arabs, ſome from Arabia Felix, 
fome from Mocha. and Abyſſinia and 
Perſia, theſe are eaſily ſent acroſs the 
Perfian: Gulph: from Buſſerah, which is 
the' greateſt mart in the world for horſes 
I was informed by a gentleman, who 

| Was 
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was four years in India, who, I think, 
knew ſomething about horſes, that there 
was no kind of compariſon betwixt the 
mountain Arab, and any of the others 
above named, either with reſpect to 
ſpeed or bottom, that they differ ex- 
ceedingly both in their ſhape, ſize, and 
fubſtance, and that the ſtrength, ſwift- 
neſs and perſeverance of the mountain 
horſe, i is * all poſſible . 


If this account be true, a man may 
take upon him to foretel, without being 
inſpired, that if ever a true perfect 
mountain Arab ſhould find his way to 

England, and become a public ſtallion, 
that ſome of his produce would moſt 
probably exceed the breed of hacks, we 
now call race-horſes, as much as Chil- 
ders is ſaid to have excelled his cotem- 
poraries, whoſe fare might not unreaſon- 
ably be deemed a true mountain Arab, 
or perhaps have much of that breed in | 


him, becauſe the ſpeed that Childers is 
- 


1287.1] 


accounts that all travellers; who have 
ſeen and rode them, give of the mouns 
tain ce 
TD leſs 1 8 . it is no 
great matter of wonder, that few (if 
any) mountain Aras find their way to 
Erigland, there being no certain me- 
thod to come at them, but by ſending 


on purpoſe to. the mountains of Arabia, 


or to Buſſerah on the Perſian gulph, 
where a man who is not well aequaint- 
ed with the difference of the mountain 
Arab, and of him that is bred in Arabia 


Felir, and Perſßa, and other parts of 


Asa, may be as eaſily cheated as at 
Aleppo or Syria; "4 and perhaps EY no 
berth bps rl watery 


11 you aſk ria the mountain 4. 
** differ ſo much from other A/ratick 


horſes ? Tell me firſt, why the new ſoreſt- 


wu differs fromthe Lincolnſbire fenn- 
| .L . horſe 
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horſe—Tranſplant theſe horſes to each 
other's layer; the effect will be viſible 
in the N of a few e , 


$1 


Carry the * n back 3 is land. 
ed with wool, to a hot climate, you will 


ſoon ſee him depoſit his coat of wool 


for one of a fine thin hair, which he 
will ever retain whilſt he remains in chat | 
climate. 4,50 - 


| The hs in 3 l 00. A 5 8 
perior elegance in all reſpects to all 
other aſſes, that we know of in any 
country and excel in ſwiftneſs and 


agility; for which reaſon, I hope I may 
be allowed to talk of the 4/ood of aſſes, 


without being thought abſurd, as well 


as the jockies to talk about the blood. of 
theſe horſes—So from henceforth it ſhall, 
if you pleaſe, be agreed on by every man 
who pretends to any philoſophy, that 
nothing more is meant by the word blood, 
than a certain ey of parts derived 
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from air and climate, &c;—and that 
the idea of elegance i is always annexed 
to the word blood i in the mind of the 
jockey, is very certain, or elſe he talks 
very abſurdly, when he ſays, ſuch a horſe 


ſhews a great deal of 4/ood; than n : 


no "expreſſion 1 is more common. 


Thee things 3 all this gent 
difference of excellence, which is ſaid by 
travellers to be betwixt the mountain 
Arabs, and all other horſes, may perhaps 


be eaſily accounted for For they tell 


you, that the air of the deſart is ſo free 
from vapours, that there is not moiſture 


or damp ſufficient to affect the brighteſt 
gun with the leaſt, ſhadow of ruſt, after. 


laying 1t abroad the whole night. 


The different effects of dry and hu- 
mid air may be worth obſerving hang 
up a cord or ſtring of any kind, it be- 
comes contracted or relaxed, pech 

to the degrees of dryneſs or Amin of 
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the air - lit elſe is the {mew of the 
Rorſe but a cord or firing compoſed of 
many threads or fibres from ſuch tem- 
perature of the air the ſinews and the 
muſcles of the mountain Arab are like 
a bar of iron; and henoe I gueſs pro- 
ceeds the dence betwixt his excel- 
lence and that of ſome other 4/ zatick 
horſes, and all other horſes of the world, 
the nature of their food conſidered alſo 
— But we underſtand ſo little about the 
matter, that the horſes ſent us from a- 


broad are called weak cat: legged things, 
and our great coarſe brutes, with hairy 


legs, thick ſkins, and lax fabres, are eſ- 
teemed much the ſtrongeſt, by ninety- 
nine men in _ hundred en 
this kingdom 


Now the attachment of ſome men to 
a half. bred, or what is commonly called 


a good Eg liſh horſe, is, I think, full as 
abſurd, as the opinion of the ſportſmen 


about 1 object, ' that theſe cat- : 
—_— 


[66] 


legged things (as Hey are pleaſed to eall 
bred hotſes, whoſe: legs in general are 
by the bye a great deal larger than they 
appear to an injudicious eye) are fit for 
nothing but the race tliat half bred 
horſes will loſe them on fome roads with 
a heavy weight tlrat they go near the 
ground are apt to blunder—are long 
paſtertied—and have an 'nokward way 
of 1 e N | 


4 


To the firſt . auer, that if any man 
be willing to match a horſe, which he 
will certify ko be half · bred, againſt ario- 
ther certified to be thorough- bred, I will 
undertake to find him a play- fellow, that 
will entertain him for what ſum he pleaſes, 
and the owner of the half-bred horſe ſhall. 
chuſe this ground, „ 25 oa veight. 


But the man who never ga bay Bol. 
ton, Atlas,” Tartar; and many others 
that might be tianied, may perhaps think, 
there are no bred horfes, as we call them, 
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of ſtrength and ſize, and ſubliante; ſuf-" 
ficient to ſtruggle with pn road 8, and 
_ weights. 1 122 s A 1 vt 


To che next objedtion, that band — 

Do near the ground I anſwer, that the 
generality of ſuch having been trained 
from their youth on a ſmooth ſurface, 
ſome of them do go near the ground, 6 
but this, in my opinion, is partly owing 
to the nature of the ground, education 
and fatigue in their tender years, and 
partly to the manner of ſetting on the 
arm, and' is not the certain conſequence 
of being a bred horſe, becauſe there are 

many bred horſes, who, with this ſame 
education and uſe, do not by any means 
go near the ground. 


As to blundering, it is very abſurd to 
ſuppoſe, that the bred horſe as ſuch, is 
leſs ſure-footed than the other, for be- 
ſides his having more agility, ſtrength, 
and true courage . than the other 5 the 

ver 
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very formation of parts will indicate the 
contrary—for not to ſay any thing a- 
bout ſetting on the arm, or the rules of 
proportion from the elbow to the knee, 
and from thence to the fetlock, nor the 

formation of the knee. itſelf, theſe bred 
| horſes having i in-general more depth and 
: declivity in their ſhoulders than others, 
they can moſt certainly better extend, 
and eleyate their fore feet, ceteris pari- 
 bus—and by the curve or circular fi- 
gure, they do or ſhould make with 
their hinder legs they, as certainly can 
ſtand more ſecurely on all kinds of ground 
— whilſt the generality of our Engl, 75 
| horſes, ſtand. upon four ſticks or up- 
rights, that ſeem, as if they were deſign- 
ed rather for props of ſupport than for 
extent or action — and the advantages of 
this declivity in the ſhoulders of horſes 
will be farther explained, by obſerving 
with what facility, both to themſelves 
and the. rider, ſuch go down the ſteepeſt 
hulls, with the utmoſt precipitancy and 


- 
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1 
ſafety, whilſt = horſes, who want this 
declivity in the ſhoulders, rock and rowl 
about on ſuch ſteep ground, to their own 
terror, as well as that of the rider, if he 
— to have the ſenſe of . 


With reſpect to the length of the pa- 
tern, even for common riding, where 
expedition may not be required, there 

is juſt as much difference in point of 
3 to the rider, betwixt a long and a 
ſhort paſterned horſe, as there is betwixt 
riding in a carriage that is hung upon 
ſprings, and one that is not—yet Ido 


not think it neceſſary, that one of 


theſe bred horſes ſhould be as long pa- 


ſterned for the road or hunting, as for 


racing but he will undoubtedly ſtand 


more ſecurely on his legs, by baving Jax 


and ſpringy paſterns (all other parts a- 
like) than by having them ſtiff, and up- 
right, both "which circumſtance muſt of 
neceſſity appertain in degree at lealt to 
ſhort paſterned horſs. . 
3 As 


. 
As to the mode or manner of going, 
it ſcarce deſerves any anſwer, ' tho all 


that can be ſaid will make E the 
half. bred horſe. 3 


Theſe objefors lay, that there 1s not 
one bred horſe in fifty, who does his 
paces well; to which I anſwer, there is 
not one half-beed horſe in five hundred 
that does his paces well ; but eve; 
| knows, or may know, that a half. bred 
horſe, who is ever ſo well put together, 
and does not go well, will ſoon tire, and 
1s not worth ſi ixpence for riding but 

the mode or manner of going in a bred 
horſe, if he be well put together, is per- 
haps of little conſequence to his good- 
neſs, (at leaſt that we can be ſure of) 
there having been many inſtances of ex- 
ceeding good racers, who were very 
aukward goers, of which Sterling wilt 
ſerve for one proof— —and therefore L 
take upon me to lay, in contradiction 
—— 9 
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to the opinion of all the good judges i in 


this kingdom, © of every denomination, 

of which there are as many in number 
within one or two, as there are men— 
that the aukward manner of going in a 


| bred horſe, that is well grown, and uſed 
: only for the road or hunting, does not 


ſignify a pin—provided he goes above 
his ground and gets along—And ſuch a 
horſe, (equally maſter of my weight) S$ 
would prefer -to the beſt goer in the 


kingdom, that was but half· bred and 
farther, I look upon a half-bred horſe 
as a brute and a beaſt, that no- man of 


property, who underſtood horſes, would, 


ever uſe at all, if he had, or could. get 


any conveniency for breeding per hops 


it may be ſaid, that it is no eaſy matter 


to raiſe bred horſes to height and ſub- 5 
ſtance, proper for every purpoſe—this [ 

conceive to be a miſtake, and is, what 
depends in great meaſure on the Judg- 
ment of the breeder, and his knowledge 


of the laws of nature—witneſs the late 
Duke 


8 
Duke of Bolton, whoſe horſes in general 
were victorious on the turf, maſters of 
any weight in the chace and fitter for 
the coach too than any other horſes I 
ever ſaw, either for expedition, length 
of j = JO or both. 


But if theſe ene, to the thorouph- 
bred horſe want to decide theſe matters 
by the examples of ſuch refuſe, as are 
turned out of training; I do not agree to 
it, for J propoſe not to give any advan- 
tages of form, ſubſtance, or proportion, 
but my deſign is to ſhew, that the tho- 
rough- bred horſe; when properly choſen, 
is, for every purpoſe, far ſuperior to him 
that is half-bred, and that for the ſame 
reaſons, that the cat-legged ſtag excels 
the bullock, the fox-hound excels the 
ſouthern hound, and the fine Ling 


dog the yn pointer. 


And why this Ge in the bred 


Horſe is not equally believed by all men, 
M m 2. is, 


- 


5 . 1 
s Is, becauſe the difference i in the nature 
of their conſtituent parts is not equally 

underſtood by all men which alſo is 

the very reaſon (as was before ſaid) 
v hy the ſportſmen have always imputed 
this ſuperiority, in what we call the bred 

horſe, to ſome innate or hidden cauſe. 
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Let us return to the al of falt, 


Now this medicine externally appli- 
ed is a great diſcutient, and inwardly 
| taken a great deobſtruent. e 
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Prom this W quality of falt 
it ſtands recommended to the world ; 
but if any man is acquainted with Fe 
that is more ſo, he would be highly cul- 
pable not to uſe it. Nor am I ſo par- ü 
tial an advocate for this medicine, as to 

think it incapable of improvement, by 
being joined to ſome other; for antimo- 
ny added to nitre will make it a more 
powerful deobſtruent, and a more effi- 
| cacious 


- 
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cacious medicine in all diſcaſes behilling 


the horſe. Me | 


gether, . and deflagrate them over a fire 


ſtructions of the urinary paſſages, and all 


athers—in epidemical diſeaſes, or what 
32333 


85 If Nds take two parts of nitre, 
and one of antimony, firſt rubbed to- 


in a crucible, by putting in a little at a 


time, we ſhall have a medicine nearly | 


analogous to Dr. James $ powder—one 


or two ounces of which may be given 
once or twice a ay as wen may 


require. 


This wit be found a a very potent re- 


medy in the farcey—in cutaneous diſ- 


eaſes—local ſwellings—where the j Juices | 
are viſcid-—and the circulation is be- 
come languid—loſs of appetite—in ple- 
thorick—in bilious complaints—where 
the blood is depraved by any antecedent 
fever—in the inflammatory cholick— 


and all inflammatory diſorders—in ob- 


| 
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| 
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is called the diſtemper among cows and 
horſes—in coughs; colds, ſore throats, 
in fevers of every kind, and many chro- 
nical diſorders for this medicine atte- 
nuates the fluids, and promotes ſecres 
tion and excretion more copiouſl — 
hence obſtructions prod uctive of diſeaſe 
are removed, and the animal is feſtored 
to his priſtine health to this defla- 
grated nitre and antimony, other cooling 
neutral ſalts may be added with great 
propriety on all occaſions, where the 


firſt ſhall be thought pe. 


If any man ſhould wonder at, or ob- | 
ject to the virtue of ſalts and antimony, 
cotrſidered in ſuch a whiverfal light, 1 
defire he will conſider and remember 
too, that in the diſeaſes, which befal 
horſes, the fluids only are in general 
concerned, which is owing to the fame- 
neſs and ſimplicity of their food—— 
Henee too, the viſcidity of their fluids is 


more ealily removed; hence their diſ- 
eaſes b 


ar - 

caſes are leſs complicated, Tefs various, 
and- leſs intricate, than in the human | 
ſpecies, whoſe luxurious and unconfined 
repaſts have: produced fuch a number 
and variety 'of com plaints, as perplex 
and puzzle the oſt nice N 315 


But leaſt 1 ſhould be thought. to 
fond of the virtues of ſalt, with reſpect 4 
to its general efficacy, I ſhould be glad 
to know wherein conſiſts the virtue of 
all the waters of the world, but in the 
ſalt which they contain; the water itſelf 
having no more effect, than any other 
common watery vehicle. Hot ones 

indeed (whilſt they remain in a ſtate of 
heat) may perhaps be impregnated with 
other materials alfo. 

Merce che oiyfician), W long in 
vain drenched the ſickly mortal with 
every drug the world affords, ſends him 
at laſt to drink ſome kind of water, 
that happens to be moſt in faſhion.— 

Re 1 Now 


Now the ſalts of different waters differ 
in their nature and effect, whereby dif- 
net conſtitutions are diverſely affected 
Hence the patient of the ſon of 
Aſculopius is often left, like n far- | 


riers, to be cured by chance. Bt 


— 


Quid rides. ? mutato nomine, de Ze ' 
fabula narratur. 


But tho! men, as ct as horles,: ee ; 
die of the doctor, yet there are-: many 
worthy practitioners in this kingdom, 
whoſe integrity, judgment, and obſer- 
vation, do honour to n ves, and 


= * to mankind. 206 eee, 


. the author bas told his tale. i in 
as conciſe a manner as he well could, 
being inclined to edify, rather than puz- 
zle the reader, by multiplying uſeleſs 
words and medicines, or by enumerat- 
ing diſeaſes that do not exiſt at all, but 
in the imagination of authors, Who 
thought themſelves obliged to treat of 
5 every 


every. Liſorder them, * ever beatd of 

incident to man, as if they believed the 
horſe. was afflicted with all ſuch—this 
conciſeneſs will fave | both writer and rea- 
der ſome trouble, which i is a matter of 
no foigll confaderation-;; and the author 
is of opinion, that he has done mort 
good in bringing the practice of phyfick 
with reſpect to horſes into this narrow 
compaſs, than if nis book had been fur- 
niſhed with-a greater number of receipts 
and med icines . And if the medicines 
given to Mankind were alſa brought in- 
to narrower compaſs, he humbly con- 
ceives. (with all deference to the learned) 
it would be no: det an nt to a but 
thoſe who ſell them. N 


* bs ee to treat this Gb 
je a8 clearly as he, could, tho no me- 
rod of treating diſeaſes or wounds can 
be ſo clear or preciſe,, but that. much 
will depend on the nh of the 


pracifonesr ia. the one caſe, from ap- 
| Nn pearance 
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| pearance and locality ; in the other, 
from the occurrence of various ſymptoms 
often annexed to. the ſame düse ; in 


wth, from habit of _ 


% / 


Meal: if the pralkitienier: ſhould e ever 
find his purpoſe not anſwered in having 
given any of the medicines here recom- 
mended, I. muſt beg the favour of him 

to think, that it may. poſſibly be owing. 

to his want of {kill in the proper uſe and 
#1 OE management of them; and to conſider; 
i * that the readin g of any one or ten phy- | 
[ fical books (though ever ſo perfect) will 
never make a man an able phyfician, 
the {kill of ſuch a one conſiſting as much 
in his obſervation of the attempts of na- 
ture, a thorough knowledge of the ani- 
mal œconomy, and a proper application 
of the remedy, as well as to know the 
virtues which do belong to it.— Add to 
this, the ſymptoms may ſometimes be 
taken for the diſeaſe, and the diſeaſe for 
5 In —Again, ſome diſeaſes 
from 
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from hn the ſanie appearance may 
be miſtaken for each other, as has been 
ſhewn in the caſe of the Boris. More- 
over, medicines given to a horſe, that 

may from his particular conſtitution | 
diſagree with him ; .ſuch for inſtance, 
as nitre (the leaſt quantity of which 
ſome men, and ſome horſes, are utterly 
unable to take without ſudden bad ef- 
fects) may bring on new ſymptons utter- 
ly unconnected with the diſeaſe, and for 
which there is no poſſibility of laying _ 
down any certain proper treatment; and | 
yet this is not owing to, nor ought to | 
be imputed to any fault in the medicine, 2, 
but to the particular habit of body in 
thoſe who take it, which no human 4 
wiſdom can foreſee. py 1 A 
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Again, it is a Dd cuſtom, whe 
horſes have colds or fevers, to load them 
with a vaſt quantity of ſuperfluous 
cloaths, but this increaſes the impetus 


of the blood, and accelerates its motion 
Nen 2 —hence 
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TE hence Am an encreaſed conttac· 5 
tion of the veſſels, and an impeded ſe- 
cretion and excretion of the fluids; fo 
that incifions made in the ſkin of a 
horſe ill with a fever, will not afford ſo 
great a diſcharge, as they would other 
wiſe do, neither will he be ſo much re- 
lieved by bleeding, when this practice 
of loading him with cloaths is made uſe 
of—for theſe reaſons alſo, all medicines 
that are of a heating quality given to 
the horſe in a fever are ws ane 10 
muſt do harm. do 


But there is Ick {kill required in treat- 
ing properly the diſeaſes of horſes, than 
of men; for tho' horſes cannot tell their 
complaints as men can, yet their 
diſeaſes are more eaſily known, and bet- 
ter underſtood by a nice obſerver, be- 
cauſe they are leſs complicated, and leſs 
various, and that for the reaſon before 
given, namely, the nature and ſameneſs 
of their food. | "MN 
And 


U 


1 non, OE reader, Wa you N 

ever read much on this fubject, you 
ha ve alſo read of many other dilcaſes 
incident to the horſe, beſides what are 
contained in this little bock; but for 
my own part, who am ever ready to 
canfeſs my failing, I acknowledge, that 
I have not been able to diſcover any 
other (few excepted) than what have 
been here treated of ; 5 but I can readily 
believe, that a horſe may have tumours 
internally, encyſted, and other ; that he 
may have diſcaſes of the omentum, and 


of the blood — attended » with — | 
_ tures of the en 


But I hold it vain, to 8 the 
reader with an account of diſeaſes that 
will admit of a very uncertain, or no 
remedy, tho managed perhaps with the 
greateſt ſkill-——Yet I hear there is a 
treatiſe compiling on this ſubject, which, 
they ſay, cannot be contained in lefs than 
” „ ten 
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ten 88 j therefore I take it for 
granted, that it is not an incomplete one, 
like mine ; but if the number of medi- 
cines to be given the horſe, ſhould be 
equal to the number of diſeaſes, which, 
from the quantity of the work may be 


ſuppoſed to be contained therein, I ſhall 
be heartily concerned for this moſt no- 


ble animal, for whom I have long had 
a particular friendſhip, from the many 
virtues I have diſcovered i in him. | 


2 "M0 is . diſeaſe indeed inci- 


dent to horſes, called the glanders; to 


find a remedy for which I have taken 
great pains, to no manner of purpoſe. 


OzsnrvariON I. 


That the generality of lameneſs i in the 
fore part of the horſe derives its cauſe 
from the improper methods of ſhoeing, 
and treating the foot. 


II, 
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T bas ſack 13 that _ a | 


be not viſible to a common obſerver, nor 
underſtood by. ſuch as are unacquainted 
with the nature-and uſe of the parts, and 
therefore commonly miſtaken, and ſo- 
deemed incurable, may be moſt fre- 
2 cured. 
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That ihe coſtem e Miert of 


applying remedies to the different parts 
of a lame horſe at the ſame time, is a 
certain proof of their ignorance, and a 


on * 


manifeſt confeſſion of not underſtanding 
the. true ſeat of- the noma | 
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7M hat Nenn the great dilike at | far 
ers have to flat or ſhort-ſhoes, every 8 
lameneſs in the horſe is by them ever 
imputed to ſuch ſhoes—— be the real 


> cauſe what it will—few men believing 


there 
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there is any advantage in what they do 
not beds OT 6 have not been ac- 
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When the ſinew of a horſe is relax- 

ed, or elongated, or what we call let 
down, make two inciſions thro! the ſkin 
below the diſeaſed part, and keep them 
running, taking care not to wound the 8 
ſheath or fihres of: the tendon——appl I 
to the relaxed part alum, .curds:: and 
Whey, or the ſalt cataplaſm, witha ſmooth, 
bandage—thus many a horſe has been 
effectually cured after having been bliſ- 
tered and fired to no, purpoſe — Thus 
have I known too many a heavy ſtag- 
hound, that was quite let down behind, 
and went upon his hocks, to be cured, ; 
and afterwards run in the Packs only 


by 
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by making a an 0 inciſion 3 in the ſkin, and 
by ling. it ING falt. 3 1333 
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| Where bleeding and rowelling a are os 
rected | to be uſed together, it is not in- 
tended, that bleeding ſhould be uſed af- 
ter the rowels have begun to diſcharge 
well, nor will there be any occaſion for 
it——But before the rowels have begun 
to diſcharge, and the ſymptoms appear 
dangerous, then repeated bleeding may 
be allowed of, and will be often neceſ- 


ſary for the horſe may otherwiſe die, 


before the rowels can poſſibiy take 
effect. 1 
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vn. 


That in u vertiginous or a 
diſorders, opiates ought to be given, if 
any ſuch ſymptoms remain, after the fe- 


ver is gone off, and proper evacuations | 


have been : previouſly uſed. 
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That in cutaneous diſeaſes about the 
neck or body of the horſe, not ſubmit- 
ting to gentle purges, and alterative me- 
dicines, bliſtering the part will ſome- 5 
times be of uſe. 8 | 


* 
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X. 


That i in col Valery Rene or the 


greaſe, caſtile ſoap and yellow reſin, 
may properly enough be given mixed 


with the deflagrated nitre and anti- 
mony, and other neutral ſalts, firſt 
emptying the inteſtines by a gentle | purge 
but where there is any degree of in- 
flammation attending a ſwelling, reſin 


will be an improper medicine. 


XI. . 


That chere i is a certain degree of ſkitt 
required i in the uſe of ſuch diuretick me- 
dicines, (as well as of all others) for if 

. | 1 
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le 3 29; 1 


are cured with the greateſt certainty, 
and many other 1 that have 


2 


been always deemed incurable, becauſe 


owner avoid a uſeleſs expence. - 


the Author with medicines, which are 


[ 553 


the urinary ſecretions are too much en- 


larged in ſuch complaints, where the 
| horſe's blood is already poor and thin, 


the diſcaſe will be increaſed 1 rather chan 


XI. 


Sandcracks, corns, and falſe quarters 


not Pg underſtood. 


XIII. 


Incurable lameneſs will be ſhewn to : 
be ſuch, whereby the horſe will eſcape 
an unneceſſary puniſhment, and the 


XIV. 
That all perſons may be furniſhed by 


proved by long experience to be an ef- 
ficacious 
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in all other complaints, as cheap as at 
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[ 28. 
ficacious remed y in recent cou 1ghs, 


convulſions, mad-ſtaggers, fevers, in- 
flammatory diſorders of all kinds, ani 


ſuch as proceed from obſtructed fluids - 


—and with medicines proper for horſes 


any chymiſts, which the ſportſman may 
carry with him into the country—— 


with directions how to uſe them. 
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